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OXY have developed a popular range of performance sandals representing an eclectic blending of 
design biomechanics and microcellular foam comfort. OXY Sport Sandals are characterised by snug 
fit, shock absorbency, increased flexibility, lateral stability and rugged support in a remarkably light 
weight and comfortable package. OXY offers quality design features at a competitive price. 


“Kudo” — The premier Off-Road Sandal 


Non-slip genuine rubber sole 
for superior grip 

Neoprene upper for greater comfort 
Independent ankle strap for greater 
flexibility 


• Fully adjustable (all four straps) 
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adjustable straps 

• Continuous straps through the sole 

• In-sole strips to reinforce the straps 


Available now from better Outdoor stores 
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Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you're hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 
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EDITORIAL 


j-'ree expression 

What does it mean? 


A magazine without readers is not much 
use to anyone, and consequently would 
not last long. In my position of Managing 
Editor I'm frequently reminded of this. 
Indeed, it is my constant quest to determine 
what you, the readers, want, and to see that 
you get it in Wild. To do this I have to 'put 
myself in your shoes' to see it your way when 
trying to decide what to include in, and what 
to leave out of, each issue. This affects every 
aspect of the magazine, from the photos and 
articles used to the advertisements accepted. 
With so many readers (some 52 000 of you!) it 
is not always an easy task, and we have to 
work hard to get it right. One way we try to 
do this is through our regular reader surveys. 
In these, you tell us (often in no uncertain 
terms!) what you dislike, and like, about Wild. 
And woe betide us if we don't listen! It's clear 
that you want an attractive, informative and 
accurate magazine. In addition, you demand 
that it be independent and entirely above¬ 
board in all its dealings. 

We have no trouble with this. Indeed, it 
reflects our own philosophy. Difficulties arise, 
however, when interest groups seek to direct 
the magazine for their own ends: some 
individuals seek unwarranted exposure to 
satisfy their egos and financial ambitions; 
advertisers have tried to influence Wild to 
obtain commercial advantage over compet¬ 
itors; and pressure groups have attempted to 
use it to further their cause, particularly at the 
expense of those whose opinions conflict with 
theirs. These pressures are in the form of 
positive inducements—'You publish our 
press release and we'll advertise with you'— 
and negative ones—'If you publish those 
views, we'll boycott your magazine.' 

The great majority 'play it straight'. None 
the less I am frequently required to resist these 
pressures in the interests of all readers. It can 
be difficult! Indeed, despite Wild's vigorously 
upheld independence, sometimes consid¬ 
erable pressure is applied. But it's a task made 
less burdensome by the knowledge that I have 
your support. If we allow ourselves to be 
bullied out of our independence and integrity; 
if we do not uphold the right of freedom of 
expression, what hope is there—for any of us? 

Your chance to be Editor 
of Wild and Rock 

The imminent departure of Wild Editor Nick 
Tapp for overseas after three and a half years 
in harness means that we are looking for 
someone to replace him. The position 
provides an opportunity to combine an active 
interest in one or more of the rucksack sports, 
and conservation, with a pivotal role in 
producing Australia's wilderness adventure 
magazine (and its sister publication. Rock, 
Australia's climbing magazine). We seek a 
person who is dedicated and hard-working, 
with a love of the English language, and one 
who pays meticulous attention to detail. If you 



Victoria. 

are an experienced professional editor used to 
working to the highest standards, to working 
under pressure to meet deadlines—and are 
actively involved in at least one of the ruck¬ 
sack sports—I'd like to hear from you, in 
writing, before 7 January 1993. Naturally, all 
enquiries will be treated in strict confidence. 
We offer a competitive salary and excellent 
conditions to the right person, who'll work in 
our South Yarra (Melbourne) office from the 
beginning of February. 

Business as usual 

When we entered the 1991 Australian Small 
Business Awards we had no idea what to 
expect. So you can imagine our pleased 
surprise when it was announced that Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd had been selected among 
a small number of finalists from hundreds of 
entries. The recent growth of our magazines 
Wild and Rock encouraged us to 'give it 
another go' this year. Again, we made it to the 
finals. This year it was an even bigger affair 
and the winners were announced at a 
reception attended by 1500 people. I was 
overseas at the time and my wife Sue was 
present on behalf of Wild. It was just as well 
that she was, because Wild was announced as 
runner-up in its division, and Sue was called 
on to accept the award from Joan Kirner 
(acting in what was to prove one of her final 
roles as Premier of Victoria) and to make the 
acceptance speech. ■ 



Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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Alpine 

Paraguding 


PO Box 3, Bright, Vic 3741 
Tel: (057) 55 1753 



Senior Instructor: Brian Webb 
Australian National Team Member 
Extensive Australian and 
European flying experience 

Sites 

Melbourne, Bright 

Courses 

2-day Introductory $220 

7-day HGFA Licence $770 

2-day Thermalling & XC $220 



WALKING 

HOLIDAYS 


SMALL GROUP EXPEDITIONS ■ MOUNTAIN TREKS 
VALLEY WALKS ■ FOR ALL AGES 

SEND for a FREE COPY of the NEW WALKING 
HOLIDAYS brochure from 

SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 

FRANCE, SWITZERLAND/IaSTERN EUROPE, 
TURKEY, GREECE, SPAIN, ICELAND, 
MOROCCO, AFRICA, PERU, ARGENTINA, 
NEPAL, INDIA, and PAKISTAN 

■S- (03) 670 7252 ‘S 

OUTDOOR TRAVEL 
55 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 


SHD-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 


Distributed by 

Phone Melbourne 
*WE (03)419 4211 
RICHARDS Interstate (008) 33 1325 
McCALLUM Fax (03) 417 1610 
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East Africa's original *^j 
adventure safari company *%' 
specialises in discovering new 
trails * * '* through unspoiled 

wildernesses and up Mount Kenya. If 
your idea of an frfnM African Safari 
is something a little more stylish| 
and adventurous than the average ’ 
package tour, filtaBW contact us: 


TROPICAL ICE 

PO BOX 57341, NAIROBI, KENYA TEL: (254-2) 740811, FAX: (254-2) 740826 



■ ABSEIL 1000FEET! 

\ Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
\ expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
\ the 400-metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
1 Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
S|^B airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
H^B re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
^^^B comprehensive one-day abseiling course will prepare 

beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
^^^B Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal dear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


Contact us for a free 16-page colour brochure 
190 Katoomba St, Katoomba 2780. Telephone (047) 821271 (office) or Mobile (018) 21 0743 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log-books. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently, 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 


ncorporating 
Blue Mountains 
Climbing 
School 
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Dine Out with Alliance 



m: 


Alliance Freeze Dr i 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 214 2700 

Fax (03) 214 2719 


Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419 4211 / Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517 1338 


When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, these 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 


Try Them Now! 



Purchase any specially marked 
twin pack of Ektachrome and 
Kodachrome slide film and 
immediately qualify for a 
15 % discount at Paddy Pallin 
Adventure Stores and a $5.00 
subscription discount on a 
leading sports magazine! 
Hurry! Offers close 30/6/93. 

Ektachrome Packs available in 
100 HC, medium speed 200 and 
high speed 400. 


Kodachrome is 

also available in 
slow speed 25 and 
high speed 200. 


for future generations to enjoy! 
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EASY RIDER 


Tones del Paine National Park 


One of the most beautiful Andean parks in South America 
Willis's Walkabouts will spend about ten days trekking through this 
spectacular park as a part of our five-week tour to southern Chile and 
Argentina beginning in December 1993. On our last trip we enjoyed 
magnificent views of huge glaciers, snow-covered mountains, beautiful 
lakes, dense forests and sunny meadows covered in wild flowers. We 
walked through herds of guanacos and watched condors soaring above. It 
was the high point of a trip full of high points. 

This tour is unlike any other on the market. The itinerary is not rigidly fixed. 
If some place is especially nice, we have the flexibility to spend extra time 
there. You pay only $950 for the guide for the full five weeks. Everyone, 
including the guide, shares the rest of the expenses. If you have a few extra 
days, you can include a visit to Easter Island in the itinerary. If you have a 
few more weeks, you can include our Amazon basin wilderness expedition. 
Write for full details. 

Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street, Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 Fax (089) 85 2355 




The article appearing on pages 40-3 of the win ter 
1992 edition ofWild (no 45) describes our March 
1991 Kakadu Circle trip. We are offering more 
than 50 Kakadu, Kimberley and Red Centre 
wilderness bushwalking tours this year. 
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MAPS 

COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSMAP 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 

Brochures on a comprehensive 
range of maps and addresses of 
stockists are available from 
AUSMAP Sales, PO Box 2 
BELCONNEN, ACT 2616 
Phone: 008 800 173 
Fax: (06) 201 4367 


Unicom/Traks9/92 


The J&H EASY RIDER is the 
perfect jacket for adventure travel. 

The EASY RIDER is different because 
it's made from a functional 
combination of 2 layer and 3 layer 
Gore-Tex. 

The soft, highly breathable 2 layer 
Gore-Tex in the body means that the 
EASY RIDER is lightweight, 
compact, and superbly comfortable 
in all conditions. The ultra tough 3 
layer Gore-Tex in the shoulders and 
the upper arms ensures that the 
EASY RIDER is durable enough for 



The EASY RIDER looks good. It's got 
a full zip and casual cut. The 
technical hood zips neatly away into 
the collar. The two external pockets 
are set high; they're designed to 
comfortably warm hands or carry 
cargo even when you're wearing a 
pack. Inside the jacket there are two 
more zipped pockets for safely 
carrying passports, wallets stuffed 
full of cash, and other travel 
essentials. 

As an extra, the EASY RIDER 
is the best ski jacket we make. 


For the complete J&H story, 
please send this coupon: 

Name. 

Address. 


.Postcode.. 
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BORO TO TRflYEt 

from bags to boat in 20 minutes 



Satisfaction 

Guaranteed! 


Let your 
imagination and 
sense of adventure 
guide you on your next 
vacation. Fly and Folbot, 
Horseback and Folbot, Drive 
and Folbot... Get the idea? 


All new for the 90s 

* Nylon Cordura‘ deck 

* Hypalon' hull 

* Polycarbonate cross frames 

* Single-seat model 17 kg 


Over 250,000 sold since 1933 
The lighest, lowest priced, easiest to assemble 
folding kayak of its kind on the market. 

Factory direct prices 

Write for free colour catalogue 
and price list 

rOIROT AUSTRALIA 

PO Box 357 
Gladesville, NSW 2111 



Designed and manufactured in 
Australia, the Pioneer Rebel has 
exceptional stability-making it 
suitable for experts and novices alike. 

The tough polyethylene hull 
(3.84m long x 0.63m wide) minimises 
contact damage with rocks and snags, 
and the in-built U.V. inhibitors give 
maximum protection against the sun. 

The Pioneer Rebel is lightweight 
for easy handling, and its roomy 
cockpit and in-built buoyancy make it 


an excellent choice for hire fleets. But 
above all, the Pioneer Rebel is Fun. 

Ring Nylex Rotomould for 
information and details of your nearest 
distributor. (03) 551 2111 
(02) 648 4599 
(07) 268 7633. 

Calls outside 
Melbourne 
metro area 
008 335195, 
toll free. 




COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains to 
the Himalayas, climb with 
Australia’s leading 
professional 
climbing guides 
and instructors. 

• Abseiling 

• Trekking 

• Rockclimbing 

• Canyoning 

• Guided Climbs 


MOUNTAINEERING 

BOOK NOW FOR THE 
BEST BLUE MOUNTAINS 
CANYONING TRIPS! 

WRITE OR CALL FOR OUR 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 KATOOMBA STREET, KATOOMBA, NSW 2780 


PHONE: (047) 82 2014 FAX: (047) 82 5787 






















Maps and 
guidebooks for 

• Bushwalking / 
& hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 
WORLD MAP 
SPECIALISTS 



Hours: Weekdays 9 am-6 pm, Saturday 9 am-1 pm 



Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Vic 3148 
(near cnr Warrigal Road) 


PHONE (03) 569 5472 


GOING 

BUSH? 



FLY THERE WITH 
TASMANIAN 
SCENIC FLIGHTS 

We provide air transport to all wilderness 
destinations with a suitable airstrip, including 
the South-west wilderness, Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, 
Three Hummock Island National Rirk. Full 
and half-day trips also available. Departure 
times from Wynyard Airport arranged to 
connect with Kendall Airlines flights. 



TASMANIAN 
SCENIC FLIGHTS 


Western Aviation Pty Ltd 

P0 Box 41, Wynyard, 
Tasmania 7325 
Phone: (004) 42 1111 
Fax: (004) 42 1655 


LOOKING FOR 
BACKPACKING 
EQUIPMENT? 



We specialise In the latest 
1 lightweight gear for your 
V outdoor adventures. 

.Come to Alpsport for the 
best brands, the right 
advice and the right pncel 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE 

for extra information please tick the appropriate box: 

□ Travel pods □ Backpacks □ Day pads 

□ Tents □ Sleeping bags O Boots 

□ Thermal u/wear □ Thermal clothing □ Casual clothing 

□ Rainwear □ Stoves □ Abseiling gear 

We deliver Australia-wide to your door by express courier. 



MONTEZUMA’S 

REVENGE 


Why risk getting sick on 
your next trip? 

Impure drinking water too often 
ruins the enjoyment of overseas 
travel. A bout of diarrhoea or an 
upset stomach is almost accepted as 
part of the travelling experience. 
Sometimes the results are a lot 
more serious. 

There's no need for you to risk your 
health or enjoyment when 
travelling overseas. 



The PUR TRAVELLER is the only 
instant-acting water purifier 
designed specifically for world 
travellers. It's so small and light it 
fits easily into a day pack or briefcase. 
It's durable and looks good so you 
can take it anywhere and not look 
like you're going on an expedition. 
It's simple to use and gives you pure, 
safe drinking water in seconds. 

The PUR TRAVELLER eliminates all 
viruses, all protozoa, and all bacteria 
from drinking water. It could do 
more than just save your trip. 

rDr 

Antimicrobial Water Purifiers 
If you would like more information 
about the PUR TRAVELLER, 
please send this coupon: 

Name. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 


1045-47 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 
PHONE: (02) 858 5844 FAX: (02) 804 7251 
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THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
Now available in Queensland 


POSTCODE. 
PHONE. 


Qutgear 


(olJUT {Zbsu 


\ iiiii 


Queensland 




Camp 


WERE $298 

zambeflanl j< _ 


Earths 
Sea s 


• Thermal wear 

• Wind shells 

• Rainwear 


SEND " 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 


now £ 199 

Size 46 only 

$176 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


Save $128 


POLAR PLUS 

TOP QUALITY 

Made in New Zealand 


■ I AM INTERESTED 

IN (PLEASE TICK): 

r □ PACKS □ TENTS □ BOOTS 

□ SLEEPING BAGS □ CLOTHING 
X. 'IN □ XC SKIING □ CUMBING 
— 140 WICKHAM STREET 
BRISBANE OLD 4006 
base camp TELEPHONE 07 854 1340 
FACSIMILE 07 854 1281 


Truly stylish outdoor clothing 



















ODYSSEY ' 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 

Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams and 
durable, coated nylon fabrics resist water. 
No-see-um netting repels insects. 

ODYSSEY 
300 

Inner Tent 
Height: 105 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.4 kg 


VANCO 




ODYSSEY 

400 

Inner Tent 
Height: 120 cm 
Length: 210 cm 
Width: 250 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.9 kg 


MICRO_ 

Micro—designed by Aarn Tate. Internal tension bands (British 
patent application 892 5555, European patent application 0 428 
297) brace the structure to resist deformation in high winds. 
Single 8.5 mm aluminium-alloy pole in Micro 2; Micro 3 and 4 
use 11 mm poles. Odyssey quality fabrics and fittings. 



MICRO 2 

Inner Tent 
Height: 100 cm 
Length: 212 cm 
Width: 117 cm 
Weight of tent 


MICRO 3 

Inner Tent 
Height: 100 cm 
Length: 215 cm 
Width: 120 cm 
Weight of tent 




MICRO 4 

Inner Tent 
Height: 110 cm 
Length: 225 cm 
Width: 150 cm L 
Weight of tent 
complete: 3.9 kg 


See the Vango range at one of these 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 
Darwin NT General Store 
QUEENSLAND 

Fortitude Valley K2 Base Camp 
Woolloongabba The Camping Centre 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Chatswood Scout Outdoor Centre 
Hurstville Scout Outdoor Centre 
Katoomba Rockcraft 
Liverpool Scout Outdoor Centre 
Newcastle Scout Outdoor Centre 
Parramatta Scout Outdoor Centre 
Thornleigh Thornleigh Tents 
Wagga Wagga Scout Outdoor Centre 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
Braddon Scout Outdoor Centre 
VICTORIA 

Bendigo Outbound Camping 
Melbourne Freedom Camping 
Melbourne Mountain Designs 
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VAWESOme 


Versatility 


complete: 2.2 kg complete 2.8 kg 


outdoor shops 
TASMANIA 

Hobart Country Comfort 
Launceston Allgoods Bush Hut 
Ulverstone Max Stratton 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide Scout Outdoor Cente 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Cannington Ranger Camping 
Perth Mountain Designs 


Exclusively distributed by 

Phone Melbourne (03)4194211 


One Planet sleeping-bags from J&H 
are ideal for Travelling, Trekking and 
Recreational Bushwalking. They 
pack down to virtually nothing and 
ou can move the down from top to 
lottom for variable comfort control. 


Vitality? 



Variety 


Value!! 

Made in Australia by J&H Adventure 
Wear. One Planet sleeping-bags are 
great value and come with a lifetime 
warranty on materials and 
workmanship. 


For the complete ONE PLANET story, 
please send this coupon: 
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Travel 

Pack 

Specialists 



Ttekker II 72 + 8 litres 

TVekker III 80 + 8 litres 
(Parallel suspension) 

Travel the world, from the Australian Outback 
to the French Riviera, and the Trekker will get 
you there in style and comfort. 

The hide-away side pockets add variable 
volume and are completely functional either 
inside or outside the pack—or they can be 
stowed away. 



Flying Scotsman I 64 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 80 litres 
(Parallel suspension) 

The front pocket zips off to become a day pack 
with padded shoulder straps. The Flying 
Scotsman is excellent for travelling and 
performs well as a recreational pack. 

Its single main compartment opens fully and 
optional side pockets may be attached to 
either side. 

Stockists: 

EMC 401 Riversdale Rd, Camberwell. (03) 882 7220 
Adventure Shop 3/260 Military Rd, Neutral Bay. (02) 953 9340 



Made to fit, made to last, made to suit your budget. . . 
and proudly made in Australia, book for the Harold range 
of quality Australian-made all-leather walking boots. 
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Bolivia, tra vcl 
survival kit 

436pages, 70 maps, $22.95 

Between the lofty 
peaks of the Andes 
and the steamy jungles 
of the Amaz on 
discover ancient ruins, 
beautiful forests, 
colonial cities and 
colourful markets. 

Includes trekking maps, 
hiking and trekking routes 
and details on national 


Africa, on a 
shoestring 

the only guide to 
cover the entire 
African continent 


What makes Mexico 
an unforgettable 
travel experience? 
All the reasons are 
in one book - 



1352pages, 350maps, 
$37.95 

All the information 
you’ll ever need to 
experience the 
variety andcontrast, 
beauty and vastness 
of Africa. 


Mexico, tra vel 
survival kit 

980pages, 174 maps, 
$27.95 



Lonely Plane! Publications, PO 







































£}uarai)teed 


Our watertight 
guarantee. 



Gore-Tex is the only weather-proof 
outerwear that is actually guaran¬ 
teed to keep you dry. 

Samples of every style of garment 
using Gore-Tex fabric are put 
through exhaustive tests before they 
are even considered for commercial 
production. 

First they are artificially aged then 


put to the Storm Test, where our Gore Rain Simulator sub¬ 


jects the garments to far more severe weather conditions 


than those you are likely to experience. Only if the garment 


remains completely dry inside is it passed. 


Our guarantee to you. 

We are committed to producing World Class products to 
enhance your outdoor experiences. If this product does not 
meet your expectations, please call us at Gore, Australia on 
008 226 703. 

GORE-TEX Outerwear is Guaranteed To Keep You Dry. 


If you are not completely satisfied with the performance of 
your Gore-Tex " outerwear, when you call us we will 
arrange for the product to be sent for assessment and will 
either repair it, replace it or refund your purchase price. 



That's our watertight guarantee. 

This symbol appears on Gore-Tex garments which are 
approved for backpacking. 


when your life hangs by 
a thread 9 make sure it's 



Blue Water II+PLUS™ 9mm 1800kg 52g/m 

Blue Water II+PLUS™ 9mm DRY 1800kg 58g/m 

Blue Water II+PLUS™ 10mm 2500kg 70g/m 

Blue Water II+PLUS™ 11mm 3000kg 85g/m 

Blue Water Assaultline™ 11mm (Black or Olive) 3000kg 85g/m 

Blue Water Assaultline™ 11mm (Camouflage) 3000kg 85g/m 



Exclusively Distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 564067) Ph. (02) 264 2994 



ROCKCLIMBING 

Grampians and Mt Arapiles 

INSTRUCTION 

on a year-round basis tou know that 
you will receive personal service from 
the full-time professional who has 
extensive experience and an 
outstanding safety record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

on weekends and holidays for 
beginners, more advanced and lead 
climbers. Also straight abseiling 
courses. 

GROUPS 

Climbing/abseiling for adult parties, 
school camps and outdoor 
education groups. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 


Leave the Road... 



with a 

reliable 

companion 


When you’ve got a Bmnton ... 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Brunton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate;-expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; are'used by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 

ASK for Bmnton! BrUtltOll 

MADEIN U.S. A. 

Distributed by: 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 209. WELLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08) 346 6061 Toll Free: 008 882058 
Fax: (08) 340 0675 
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ALPINE GUIDES 
MOUNT COOK 

New Zealand's most experienced 
professional Guides 


CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
P O Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph (03) 435 1834 
Fax (03) 435 1898 


Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 


Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 

Ph (07) 368 4987 


New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 
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V Well, I 


w ell, from the positive 
response we had to the first issue 
of the Update, it seems as if we 
might be on to a good thing - up 
to date product information and 
general information in an easy to 
read style. 

THE BIMBERI 
SLEEPING BAG $399.00 

Looking for a 



I of winter? The Bimberi weighs 
I in at 1,2kg, is filled with 
I 550grams of the highest quality 
I 95/5 down and packs up to 
little more than the size of a 
! loaf of bread. 

The Bimberi is just one of the 
range of ten down sleeping 
bags in the Paddy Pallin 
Mountain Series range. From 
lightweight travel bags to 
superwarm expedition bags. 

CYCLOPS- 

AN EYE FOR QUALITY, AN 
EYE FOR VALUE! 

The famous Berghaus 
Cyclops range of 
\ rucksacks is now 
\ available at 
l incredibly 
k competitive prices. 
It makes a 
9 change to see a 
| product come 
[ down in price! 

Long regarded as 
. amongst the most 
I comfortable 
packs available, 

- the Berghaus 
Cyclops is available 
in A models to suit the range of 
bushwalking, mountaineering 
and ski touring activities. 



Each model comes in at least 
three different back sizes for 
accurate fitting. Take a look! 

Cyclops Alp $279.00 

Cyclops Tyger $299.00 

Cyclops Aztec $309.00 

Cyclops Citadel $339.00 

THE EAGLE HAS LANDED! 

Anyone taking off on their 
travels this summer should 
check out the 
Eagle Creek 
travel gear 
which is now t 
available in 
all our 
stores. We 
certainly believe the range of 
Duffles,travel Wallets, Trip Kits, 
Organizers, Security Locks, 
Pockets and Pouches and 
Shoulder Bags is the highest 
quality available 


and will help any traveller 
organize and secure their 
ongings. 






GIFT VOUCHERS 

Can't decide what to buy for that 
outdoor adventuring friend or 
family member this Christmas? 
Don't forget that Paddy Pallin Gift 
Vouchers are available to any 
value and can be redeemed in 
any store or through Mail Order. 
In fact Paddy Pallin Mail Order 
will happily send Gift Vouchers 
with an accompanying 
catalogue to anyone, anywhere 
in the worldl 

SYDNEY SPORTS SHOW 
23RD-31ST JAN 1993 

We're getting ready for one of 
the biggest shows to hit 
Darling Harbour, in 
Sydney, which features 
just about all sports 
under the sun. 

Paddy Pallin will be representing 
the outdoor industry along with 
our stand partners WL Gore (of 
Gore-Tex fame), J&H Adventure, 
Macpac and Hitec. 

It should be a fun show-hope 
you can make it! 


berghaus 


macpac 

MACPAC STOCKISTS 

Macpac, long respected as 
some of the most innovative 
and highest quality products, 
are now available in only a 
select number of Australian 
outdoor stores. 

We're pleased to say this 
includes Paddy Pallin so if 
you're after any item from the 
Macpac range of packs and 
tents or the Wilderness range of 
clothing give us a call. 



PHOTOS WANTED! 

We're in the process of putting 
together The 1993 Paday Pallin 
Catalogue and would love to 
see any excellent quality 
transparencies of either Paddy 
Pallin equipment 'out there' or 
other stunning or humorous shots. 
Payment is made for any shots 
used.Send your transparencies 
to: Huw Kingston, Paddy Pallin 
Ply Ltd, Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050. A 
copy of our Guidelines for 
Photographers is also available 
from this address. 

A NEAR MOVE 

Paddy Pallin Perth has recently 
moved 50 metres down the road 
to a much bigger building. Daryl 
and staff look forward to 
welcoming all regular and 
interstate customers to the 
new shop. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


Sydney 507 Kent St NSW 2000 

Miranda 527 Kingsway NSW 2228 

Canberra 11 Lonsdale St Braddon ACT 2601 
Jindabyne Kosciusko Rd NSW 2627 
Melbourne 360 Little Bourke St VIC 3000 
Box Hill 8 Market St VIC 3128 
Adelaide 228 Rundle St SA 5000 
Perth 915 Hay St WA 6000 
Hobart 76 Elizabeth St TAS 7000 
Launceston 59 Brisbane St TAS 7250 
Mail Order 360 Little Bourke St VIC 3000 

(Melbourne Residents Ph 03 6709485) 


Ph 02 2642685 
Ph 02 5256829 
Ph 06 2573883 
Ph 064 562922 
Ph 03 6704845 
Ph 03 8988596 
Ph 08 2323155 
Ph 09 3212666 
Ph 002 310777 
Ph 003 314240 
Toll Free 008 805398 
Fax 03 670 4622 































I WILD INFORMATION 

- 

ZJUSH ATHLETES 
GET PHYSICAL 

Subaru 'Classics' 


Gurney wins series again 

New Zealand's Steve Gurney has won the 
1992 Subaru Series of multi-sports endurance 
events for the second year running. The series 
is made up of three events: the Summer 
Classic on Victoria's west coast (which was 
won by David Flockart) and the Winter and 
Spring Classics in and around the high 
country of south-eastern Australia. Gurney, 
regarded as a specialist in his field, won the 
series from Australians Rod Hislop and David 
Flockart. 



The sun shone on participants in the 1992 Subaru 
Winter Classic—this one is seen tackling the ski leg 
on the first morning. Right, a little teamwork on 
one of the Classic's two demanding 'cross-country 
runs'. Andrew Barnes 

As it did in 1991, the Winter Classic began 
with only a marginal cover of snow for the 
initial ski leg, and skis had to be carried for 
about four kilometres. Conditions were near 
perfect, however, for the remaining six legs of 
running, cycling and paddling. Gurney 
eventually won the winter event from 
Anthony Nelson and Tom Crebbin. Hislop 
and Flockart were placed fourth and fifth, 
respectively. 

The 1992 Spring Classic was held in the Mt 
Kosciusko-Canberra area on the long 
weekend of 3-5 October, and was made up of 
an exhausting cocktail of cross-country ski¬ 
ing, track cycling, road cycling, running and 
paddling—over a total distance, in three days. 



of a staggering 293 kilometres. Gurney again 
showed his style, winning in a total time of just 
over 22 hours, ahead of Hislop and Crebbin. 
Flockart was further back in seventh place. 

It has been announced that the Subaru 
motor company will not be continuing its 
sponsorship of the event next year. Con¬ 
sequently the organizer, Peregrine Adven¬ 
tures, is on the look-out for a suitable sponsor. 
Any takers? 

Corrections and amplifications 

The minor heading in the advertisement for 
the Australian School of Mountaineering on 
page 97 of Wild no 46 should have read 'Spring 
Rock Courses 1992', not 'Autumn...'. The 
course dates given are correct. 

Outgear Australia was omitted from the text 
of the Gear Survey of rucksacks in Wild no 46. 
See page 81 of this issue for details. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


New waves 

Motorists travelling in the Northern Territory 
can now listen to a new FM radio station, 
FM88, which operates out of Litchfield 
National Park and broadcasts information 
which is useful for park visitors. Said to be far 


more effective than pamphlets, the system 
puts out an eight-minute message which 
includes information on history, local 
attractions, walking tracks and camping, and 
warnings. The system operates 24 hours a day 
and uses a solar-powered transmitter. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Paddy Pallin Classic 

Heavy snow greeted skiers in the 1992 Paddy 
Pallin Classic, run over a 46 kilometre course 
between Perisher Valley and Charlottes Pass. 
Winners of the main race were Mike Edmond¬ 
son, a local skier (and Paddy Pallin man!) well 
known to Wild readers, and Stephen Smith, 
who tied for the event in 2 hours 49 minutes 
17 seconds. Two minutes further back was 
third place-getter Michael O'Sullivan. 

The shorter freestyle event, with a 25 kilo¬ 
metre course, was won by Tom Homiblow in 
a little over one and a half hours. Not far 
behind was Rohan Pitchford in second place, 
and Wayne Pethybridge came third. The first 
woman across the line was Fiona Gates in a 
time of 1 hour 54 minutes 5 seconds, a massive 
15 minutes ahead of second place-getter 
Cecilia Amundsen. Third place went to Cate 
Purcell. 
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Escalade 93 

On 24 and 25 April 1993 the Blue Mountains 
town of Mt Victoria will host a festival of 
events for climbers and all those interested in 
the mountain environment. The festival will 
run over two days and will use many of the 
town's historic buildings for lectures, slide 
shows, a traders' display area and a photo¬ 
graphic competition. The old-style picture 


The start of the 42 kilometre Kangaroo Hoppet at 
Falls Creek, Victoria—Australia's World Loppet 
event. Right, Park Byung-Chul of Korea won the 
21 kilometre Australian Birkebeiner for the 
second year in succession. Glenn Tempest 

theatre will run climbing and mountain films 
all weekend and there will be an exhibition of 
Jonathan Chester's photography. Other lead¬ 
ing photographers have also been invited to 
exhibit. For sport climbers, the festival will be 
the venue for the Australian National Cham¬ 
pionships on a purpose-built 15 metre over¬ 
hanging wall. 

The festival programme will cater for 
everyone interested in climbing and the 
mountains. Topics range from sport climbing 
injuries, training, women's climbing, equip¬ 
ment and photographic techniques to moun¬ 
taineering exploits. The Australian premiere 
of Baseclimb, the film of the climb and BASE 
jump of Trango Tower, will be screened on 
Saturday night with an address by Glen 
Singleman and Nick Feteris, who made this 
remarkable film. Other speakers over the 
weekend include Greg Mortimer, Kim 
Carrigan, Mark Baker, Louise Shepherd, 
Lincoln Hall, ex-Olympian David Hislop, and 
David Humphries, a doctor specializing in 
climbing-related sport injuries. ABC news¬ 
reader and climber Richard Morecroft will 
host the keynote proceedings. Wild Publicat¬ 
ions is a sponsor of Escalade 93. 

The festival will also be a great social 
occasion, with a wide cross-section of 
mountain people together for a weekend of 
climbing, watching, listening, competing and 
socializing. 

For more information on the event, and 
booking details, contact Escalade 93, 34 Mt 


York Rd, Mt Victoria, NSW 2786—telephone 
(047) 87 1480. 

Great North Walk 

An article published in Wild no 39 made 
mention of the fact that the Great North Walk 
between Sydney and Newcastle was still 
under construction and was marked only with 
tape in sections. Now, however, the popular 


250 kilometre track has been completed and 
has won an award for environmental tourism 
from the New South Wales tourism industry. 
A kit containing maps, information on walk 
distances, facilities and transport can be 
purchased from outdoor shops, tourist offices, 
or the Department of Conservation and Land 
Management, 23 Bridge St, Sydney, NSW 
2000—telephone (02) 228 6315. 

Adrian Cooper honoured 

Sydney Grammar School teacher Adrian 
Cooper has been awarded the Order of 
Australia Medal for his work with young 
people. Cooper began the Duke of Edinburgh 
Awards scheme at the school in 1960, has been 
involved with the Scouting movement and 
since 1969 has managed the school's Endeav¬ 
our Club which enables students to become 
involved in outdoor adventure. He taught and 
inspired several of Australia's most promin¬ 
ent rockclimbers. 

Blue Mountains murder 

Police appealed for information after 
bushwalkers discovered the body of a man on 
the Narrow Neck Plateau. Richard Diack, a 
television executive for the SBS network, was 
found dead on 10 August with a massive head 
wound caused by a blow to the back of the 
head believed to be from a heavy rock. 

Diack was last seen alive at 12.45 pm on 
9 August at the Scenic Railway at Katoomba. 
He was wearing a white towelling hat, an 
off-white, long-sleeved shirt, knickerbockers, 
white socks, and grey and blue New Balance 
joggers, and he carried a white, olive green 
and maroon ski jumper. 

Police are eager to hear from anyone who 
saw Diack on the day of his death. They would 


also like to speak to two men who caught a taxi 
from Kings Cross to Botany Road, Rosebery, 
at 5.35 am on 12 August. The two men (both 
described as Caucasian, about 23 years old, 
clean-shaven and with blond, collar-length 
hair, and around 180 centimetres in height) 
attempted to pay their fare with the victim's 
cab-charge card. One of the men had a silver 
ear-ring and wore blue denim jeans and jacket; 
the other was of solid build, wore a dark- 
coloured parka and a diver's watch. 

Diack's car, a white 1991 Holden Berlina 
(registration number RRD 484), was found at 
Singleton Railway Station at six o'clock in the 
morning on 10 August. 



Anyone who may have seen someone 
driving this vehicle, or who has any informa¬ 
tion which may assist the police with their 
investigation, is asked to call North West 
Region Homicide detectives on (02) 689 7778. 

Vandalism 

Recent items in Wild on Derschkos Hut near 
Mt Jagungal in Kosciusko National Park (see 
Green Pages, Wild no 45, and Information, 
Wild no 46) reported first that the hut was to 
be removed, then that it had won a reprieve 
when the Kosciusko Huts Association and the 
National Parks & Wildlife Service of New 
South Wales took over its management. It now 
appears that the original wood-burning stove 
was 'removed' from the hut in a four-wheel- 
drive vehicle which had been driven there 
illegally while displaying stolen number 
plates. The KHAand the NPWS have installed 
a new stove, which was transported to the hut 
by over-snow vehicle. 

VICTORIA 


Kangaroo Hoppet results 

A cold and overcast day greeted competitors, 
and spectators, in the 1992 Kangaroo Hoppet, 
held at Falls Creek on August 29. The event, 
the first in the series of 12 World Loppet cross¬ 
country ski races held world-wide during 
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Look To The Waterproofing 
People For All Your 
Waterproofing Needs. 


Whatever the problem, there 
is an AQUASEAL™ product 
for the solution. 


Dealers send for descriptive catalog & price list. 


^TRONDAKin. 


I Please send me your FREE catalogue. u I 
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k-IDGE RUNNING over treacherous granite rubble 
high in the Engadine Alps, trekking down to Dusky 
Sound in a Fiordland monsoon, crossing moraine on the 
way down to Langtang Valley from Ganja La — our 
footwear has been to some of the wettest, roughest and 
most spectacular terrains there are. 


Classic Kathmandu Treks 


Randonnee 

Constructed from a single-piece leather upper 
bonded to a Traction sole. The upper is Blake 
stitched to the midsole. The sole and nylon midsole 
provide excellent “stiffness” for stability and 
traction on steep and rugged terrain. A padded 
Cambrelle lining protects against abrasion. The 
leather is superb and the boots are extremely 
comfortable, giving snug support all the way up 
your foot. Made in Italy. 

Trail 

Not many boots are still made to this standard 
of ruggedness. The Trail is a survivor, a single-piece 
leather boot with an upper fully stitched down to a 
deep-lugged Vibram block sole. A steel shank makes 
the boots firmly supportive. The boot is leather 
lined for outstanding durability. Made in Italy. 

Kathmandu Walkers 

The original hand-lasted, Italian-made, stitched, 
fine leather walking shoes that we’ve stocked for 
the last ten years. These shoes are made to the same 
rugged design as our hiking boots. The sole is a 
solid Vibram Montagna block with deep-etched 
treads and good height. The leather is stronger than 
you’ll find on virtually any other shoe on the 
market. For rugged travel or tough working wear. 







Price 


Kathmandu Walkers 

Mountain Cross 
Back Country 
Trailite 
Randonnee 
Randonnee Sympatex 

Transalpino 


(36-47,1 $199.00 

(48-SO) $219.00 

$129.50 
$139.00 
$169.50 
$189.50 
$209.50 

(36-47) $219.00 

(48-SO) $239.00 

$299.50 




WAREHOUSE OUTLET & MAIL ORDER 161 Smith St, Fitzroy, Melbourne, 
Ph (03) 417 6411, Toll Free 008 333 484, Fax (03) 417 6074 
MELBOURNE, 78 Hardware St, Ph (03) 642 1942 
BOX HILL, 13 Market St, Box Hill, Melbourne, Ph (03) 890 1130 
CANBERRA, Canberra Centre, Facing on to City Walk, Ph (06) 257 5926 
SYDNEY, Town Hall Arcade, ent Kent 8c Bathurst Sts, Ph (02) 261 8901 
BRISBANE, 144 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley, Ph (07) 252 8054 
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| WILD INFORMATION 


e. The 1992 


1992, attracted almost 12 
the ages of four and sev 
event was again made up of three i 
7 kilometre Joey Hoppet, the 21 1 
Australian Birkebeiner, and the ma 
the 42 kilometre Kangaroo Hoppet. 

Winner of the main r 
Gudmund Skjeldal in a 
minutes 16.7 seconds, only half a second 
ahead of Austrian Walter Mayer. The two were 
neck and neck for the entire race. Third place 
went to Krister Sirgard of Norway. Australia's 
Anthony Evans finished in tenth place. 

The first woman home was Switzerland's 
Beatrice Grunenfelder in 2 hours 12 minutes 
49.2 seconds. Second position went to Camille 
Melvey in 2 hours 17 minutes 1.5 seconds; this 
is the best result ever obtained by an Austra¬ 
lian woman in a World Loppet event. Melvey 
finished just ahead of Switzerland's Anne- 
Marie Bosch. 


Great Dividing Trail 

Plans are under way to construct a walking 
track which will extend for 130 kilometres on 
public land in central Victoria, linking many 
towns and points of interest. The track, to be 
known as the Great Dividing Trail, will 
meander from Ballarat to Castlemaine, with a 
major arterial track from Bacchus Marsh 
joining it in Daylesford. 

Trail 'head-plant' fees 

Some of the cross-country trail-grooming in 
the Falls Creek area during the 1992 ski season 
(for which users paid the Alpine Resorts 
Commission a fee) apparently left a lot to be 
desired. For example, trails in some areas were 



eek depressions, with results like 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


n ice rescue practice 

n of Victorian Walking Clubs 
has an active search-and-rescue section which 
provides experienced back-country skiers and 
bushwalkers as volunteers to help ii 
scale searches for i 




Walking strong 

Wirrina Walking Week 1992 took place 
between 18 and 27 September. Organized by 
the Bush & Mountain Walking Leadership 
Training Board of South Australia, the 'week' 
consisted of over 150 events in Adelaide and 
in rural and wilderness areas of South 



federation has long been involved in search¬ 
ing for walkers and cross-country skiers; in 
recent years it has also assisted with searches 
for skiers who have strayed from downhill 
skiing resorts. 

In conjunction with the Police Search and 
Rescue Squad, the federation conducted a 
successful practice of stretcher-hauling 
techniques on steep slopes at Falls Creek early 
last winter. Inexperienced members were 
given an introduction to steep snow and ice 
techniques while those with mountaineering 
experience gained valuable practice in 
stretcher handling. 

Peter Campbell 


Park entry fees for bushwalkers 

Bushwalkers in Tasmania's National Parks 
can expect to pay entry fees within a year. The 
proposal, contained in a Parks Department 
report, is expected to go to State Cabinet soon. 
The method of charging, and how many of 
Tasmania's 14 National Parks are to be 
included in the plan, have yet to be decided. 
At present only the Overland Track in the 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, 
and the South-west National Park, carry 
minimal entry fees. Although the Parks 
Department claims that charges are necessary 
to maintain the parks, train rangers and 
protect wildlife, controversy already sur¬ 
rounds the likely cost and difficulty of 
collecting the fees. The government will also 
consider introducing a system of passes for 
facilities and services, such as camping in the 

Paul Macpherson 


Australia and Victoria. It included a Walk for 
Lunch and a Walking Expo and ended with 
the Walk for Wilderness, organized by the 
Wilderness Society. 

OVERSEAS 


Australian Makalu Expedition 

In September 1993, a group of Australian 
mountaineers will attempt to become the first 
Australians to climb the world's fifth-highest 
peak, Makalu (8463 metres), in the Nepal 
Himalayas. Readers may join this expedition 
as part of a support trek, spending some time 
in Kathmandu before trekking as far as 
Makalu Base Camp and slightly beyond. The 
trip will cost $4500 ex Australia. Further 
information can be gleaned from Wil King on 
(02) 261 1302, or Ian Collins on (02) 250 4928. 
The other climbers in the team are Michael 
Groom, Jonathan Leicester, Warwick Payten, 
Mark Squires and Duncan Thomas. Austra¬ 
lians who have attempted Makalu include 
Greg Child and the late Mark Moorhead. 


Zimbabwe white-water festival 

Nineteen ninety-one saw the first raft race on 
the Zambezi River, which flows over the 
Is in Zimbabwe. The race 
:h of the river below the falls. 
Id during November, was 
incorporated into a 'Frontiers River Festival' 
made up of thre 
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Two vim’s of the Alpine Expedition model 


The 1993 Expedition Pack Series models 
from Wilderness Equipment bring you a new 
balance. Our proven design philosophy and 
standards remain unchanged. It's the 
practical features that have been extended 
and refined. Consider the following 
advantages: 

Keep it simple. Choose from Jour 
different sizes in any model, all with 
fully interchangeable hip and shoulder 
harnesses. Your WE retailer will build a 
pack that fits you perfectly. It will be 
clean, strong and comfortable. 

A harness system with no short 
cuts. Perfect contours, non-synthetic 
body surfaces, genuine Evazote™ (not 
just 'EVA') ana high-density PU foams, 
hip wing plates, adjustable lumbar 
thickness and non-slip webbing. 

The adjustments you need. Provision 
is mode for all the fine trimming of load 
distribution, stability and bag shape. 

The best ventilation possible. Only 
WE packs provide an adjustable air gap 
between the lumbar and the shoulder 
harness without any sacrifice of stability. 
Part of the secret is a frame that will not 
collapse or distort under load or tough 
handling. 

A bag shape that lets you choose 

capacity, load distribution and balance 
according to the situation. WE packs 
have excellent top access as well as big 
louniown capacity. Take your walking 
pack skiing your alpine pack walking. 

A unique bag fabric. WE Expedition 
Packs use lightweight, high-strength 
corespun canvas to achieve a significant 
weight saving. 

Practical features. Including extendible 
top covers and throats, big top pockets, 
weatherproof back pockets, attachments 
for optional side pockets (and back pocket 
on Alpine model) and mesh panels to 
tuck harnesses under for tmvel. 

Proven and proudly Australian 
made. Over 10 years in the field, all 
over the world, and covered by a lifetime 
guarantee. 

LOOK FOR THE WE LOGO... 


Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, M 6160 

Uncompromised Design 
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F IN DOUBT, CHOP IT OUT 


Forest strategy dodges the issue 



Forests under fire 

All across the country, our forests are under 
assault. The woodchip industry, conservative 
political approaches, 'economic rationalism' and 
the insatiable demands of the woodchip industry 
combine to produce an almost irresistible force 
resulting in forest destruction on a widespread 

So says a caption in the August issue of 
Victorian Wilderness News, the State newsletter 
of the Wilderness Society. It accompanies a 
map which identifies 'forests under fire' in 
every State of Australia. In July, just months 
after the failure of its proposed national 
resource security legislation, the Federal 
Government released a draft statement of 
national forest policy, which it put together 
with the State and Territory Governments in 
response to reports from various bodies, 
including the Resource Assessment Commis¬ 
sion. According to a report in Victorian 
Wilderness News, the draft policy is likely to 
mean that the Federal Government will back 
away from any action likely to threaten the 
rights of individual State governments to de¬ 
velop forest resources. The society says that 
the draft policy 'contains no information...on 
the state of Australian forests, the structure of 
the timber industry and the extent of 
plantations'. The three reports on which the 
policy is based, especially the RAC's Forest and 
Timber Industry Final Report, contain much 
evidence to support the view that there has to 
be a major change in the way the Australian 
timber industry operates, but the draft policy 
barely acknowledges this. One of the govern¬ 
ment's major arguments is that support for the 
timber industry is vital for protecting jobs. But 
the shift towards woodchip production and 
export and the relative decline in saw-log 
production is in fact costing jobs. 'Export 
woodchipping', the Wilderness Society says, 
'accounts for about 45% of all wood removed 
from native forests. This sector employs the 
grand total of 808 people, just 2% of the 
industry's workforce.' And the old-growth 
forests which the RAC report said could not 
be logged while preserving their essential 
attributes? The Wilderness News report quotes 
Federal Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment & Territories, Ros Kelly, who 
said, 'A commitment to have the best of our 
old-growth forests and wilderness protected 
by 1995 will go a long way to resolving the 
contentious forestry debate'; not surprisingly, 
in response to this 'assurance', the report asks: 
'How much is the best? Just what will be left 
standing in 1995?' 


Safe? Silver wattles and native grasses, Goonmirk 
Rocks, Errinundra National Park, Victoria. All 
photos Paul Sinclair 

The outlook for Victoria's native forests in 
the wake of the State election on 3 October is 
particularly grim according to the Wilderness 
Society. The Liberal-National Party coalition 
led by Jeff Kennett released its forest policy 
during the final week before the election. 
Kennett had announced that he intended to 
delay the release of several policies, including 
the one on forests, until after he had won 
government—to avoid confusing electors— 
but bowed to community outcry and made the 
policies public the following day. Reaction 
from environment groups was swift and 
unequivocal. The coalition's forest policy, said 
the Wilderness Society, went '...against market 
trends, treated community concerns with 
contempt, and set the environment gains of 
the last few years reeling back to the dark 
ages'. It contained provision for continued 
clear-felling and woodchipping of native 
forests and the construction of 'a world-scale 
pulp mill'; it did not give a timetable for the 
move to timber production based on planta¬ 


tions. The coalition subsequently won a signi¬ 
ficant majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
and new Premier Kennett appointed Mark 
Birrell, formerly Shadow Environment Minis¬ 
ter, to the positions of Minister for Conser¬ 
vation & Environment and Minister for Major 
Projects. 

The picture for the State's forests was 
already gloomy, as summarized in Victorian 
Wilderness News in October. A study set up by 
the previous government showed that the 
Department of Conservation & Environment 
lost $13.2 million on native forest logging 
operations during 1991-92. Victoria's forests 
are being reduced to woodchips and exported 
to Japan at a rate of 420 000 tonnes a year. 
Logged areas in elevated parts of East Gipps- 
land regenerate at rates as low as 21 per cent. 
And there is already enough timber in planta¬ 
tions to supply the State's needs, yet the 
logging of native forests continues. 

According to a Victorian Wilderness News 
report, a struggle is imminent over remaining 
pockets of valuable old-growth forest in East 
Gippsland. At the time of its publication, 
conservationists were preparing to blockade 
the catchment of Ellery Creek, where the then 
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Department of Conservation & Environment 
planned to make a road during the spring 
despite the decision of the then Minister for 
Conservation & Environment, Barry Pullen, to 
block logging in the area. The report 
speculates that the road was planned in 
anticipation of a change of government and 
the expected 'open slather in...old-growth 
forests'. The Wilderness Society claims that 
only enough of such forests remain to support 
the region's timber mills for a further three to 
four years. To do your bit for the forests, see 
Action Box item 1. 

Green export 

Paul Gilding, executive director of the 
environmental group Greenpeace Australia, 
will become executive director of the world¬ 
wide organization Greenpeace International 
on 1 February 1993. Gilding has been head of 
Greenpeace Australia since 1990; during this 
period, Greenpeace claims, the number of its 
financial supporters has increased from 38 000 
to 130 000. Before that. Gilding worked on 
Greenpeace Australia's 'Clean waters, clean 
seas' campaign and was co-ordinator of the 
'Save Jervis Bay' campaign, which halted the 
establishment of a new naval base on the New 
South Wales east coast. 

Greenpeace Australia's annual report for 
1991 noted that three of its campaigns had 
achieved significant success during the year: 
the establishment of a 50-year ban on mining 
in Antarctica; a moratorium on drift-netting; 
and a moratorium on French nuclear testing. 
In the same period the organization enjoyed 
an increase in membership of 28 per cent and 
a growth in its income from $6.2 million to $7.8 
million. The report says: 'This confronts the 
myth that people's active concern for green 
issues diminishes in difficult economic times.' 
Despite the increases, however, Greenpeace 
recorded a small deficit over the year, 'which 
is of concern and reflects the increased costs of 
raising funds in a recession'. 

Greenpeace Australia continues to operate 
without accepting donations from corpora¬ 
tions or from governments. Some of its funds 
go to Greenpeace International—in support of 
the Rainbow Warrior II and to assist with 
campaigns in other countries where it is 
harder to raise money. A 1991 review of 
operations highlights important aspects of the 
way Greenpeace works: it confronts environ¬ 
mental abuse and encourages people to 
become more involved with environmental 
change in their communities; and it aims to be 
'effective and professional' and at the same 
time 'accessible and accountable to its mem¬ 
bership'. 

Good effort 

In response to the Australian budget in 
August, the Director of the Wilderness Society, 
Karenne Jurd, claimed that during the next 
four years the society and other forest 
conservation groups would spend more on 
forest protection than the Federal Govem- 


Ducking for cover 

Conservationists and others have long been 
concerned about aspects of legalized duck 
shooting, including questions of cruelty, 
shooting endangered species, and lead 


pollution of waterways. Indeed, a number of 
countries, and several Australian States and 
Territories, have addressed some or all of these 
issues by banning duck shooting outright, 
banning the use of lead shot, or placing other 
restrictions on duck shooting. Wild no 46 
carried an inserted card from the conservation 
group Campaign Against Duck Shooting 
(CADS), which called on readers to take action 
to oppose duck shooting. The nature of the 
response from the Victorian Field & Game 
Association, or at least its 'Education Officer', 
can be gauged from his letter published in 
Wildfire on page 97. True to his threat, he 
wrote to Wild's advertisers individually, 
informing them that '...as an advertiser in Wild 
your company and its products will be subject 
to...bans. These bans will stay in place until I 
receive an undertaking from you that you will 
no longer advertise in Wild or that 1 obtain an 
undertaking from the publishers of Wild that 
they will cease publishing anti-hunting 
propaganda.' Needless to say, no such under- 


1 Write to the Prime Minister, Paul 
Keating, Parliament House, Canberra, 
ACT 2600, and ask him to refuse an export 
licence for woodchips from the proposed 
Southern Forests operation in Tasmania; ask 
him to develop a comprehensive Native 
Forest Protection Strategy and a Wood 
Production Strategy based on plantations. 
Write to the Premier of Victoria, Jeff Kennett, 
Parliament House, Melbourne, Vic 3002, to 
ask that export woodchipping and logging of 
native forests be stopped. To become 
involved in the Wilderness Society's Victor¬ 
ian forests campaign, contact co-ordinator 
Fenella Barry on (03) 670 5229. For informa¬ 
tion about the proposed Ellery Creek block¬ 
ade, contact Concerned Residents of East 
Gippsland on (051) 54 0145—or Friends of the 
Earth Melbourne on (03) 419 8700. 

2 To support the campaign against the 
Welcome Reef Dam, write to the Co¬ 
alition Against Welcome Reef Dam, c/- NCC, 
39 George St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 

3 For further information about the confer¬ 
ence 'Aquifers at Risk: Towards a na¬ 
tional ground-water quality perspective', 
contact Shirley Krai, Centre for Continuing 
Education, Australian National University, 
GPO Box 4, Canberra, ACT 2601 — telephone 
(06)2494580. 

4 Anyone with information that may help 
the Victorian Department of Conser¬ 
vation & Natural Resources to identify those 
responsible for the spiking of vehicle tracks in 
the Wonnangatta valley is asked to contact 
Bernie Evans, Regional Manager, North-east 
Region, on (060) 55 6111. 

5 The Australian Bush Heritage Fund can 
be contacted at 102 Bathurst St, Hobart, 
Tas 7000—telephone (002) 34 3552. 

6 If you have any information on the state 
of cleanliness of Himalayan climbers' 
base camps, please send it as soon as possible 
to Joss Lynam, Chairman, UIAA Expeditions 
Commission, 7 Sorbonne, Ardilea Estate, 
Dublin 14, Ireland—fax 353 1 283 1993. 


taking has been given by Wild Publications. 
Readers can obtain some indication of advert¬ 
iser reaction to this threat to their freedom to 
choose where they advertise (not to mention 
the issue of freedom of expression generally) 
from the advertising present in this issue— 
exactly the same amount as in issue 46. 

A dying breed? 

We were flattered to be quoted in a recent 
media release from the Australian Four Wheel 
Drive Council, which claimed that driver 
awareness courses run by the council were 
transforming four-wheel-drive owners into a 
more environmentally conscious group. The 
release hailed the demise of the stereotype of 
the 'portly urban cowboy'—a phrase coined, 
if we remember correctly, in a Wild Editorial. 

QUEENSLAND 


Making the water safe 

There is increasing opposition to the use of 
fixed nets to protect swimmers at beaches in 
Queensland and northern New South Wales 
from sharks. In particular, opponents of the 
nets are concerned that they cause the death 
of many marine creatures other than sharks. 
Figures released recently by the Queensland 
Government show that dolphins, sea turtles, 
rays, dugongs, whales and other species, as 
well as sharks, are trapped by the nets and 
drown. According to an official of the 
Queensland Museum and a manager at the 
Sea World complex, both quoted in Mel¬ 
bourne's Age, most of the 200-300 sharks 
caught every year are species harmless to 
human beings. Greenpeace claims that more 
people die in Australia from bee stings than 
from shark attacks, and that the nets create a 
false sense of security: that in reality they 
attract sharks, which come to feed on other 
animals drowning in the nets. A Queensland 
Government minister has defended the use of 
the nets by comparing Queensland, where the 
fatal shark attack early in October was the first 
since the nets were introduced in 1962, with 
California, USA, where there are no nets and 
where on average 17 people are killed by 
sharks every year. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Unwelcome 

The campaign against the plans for the 
Welcome Reef Dam on the Shoalhaven River 
is progressing strongly. A coalition has been 
formed to oppose the plans, and represent¬ 
atives of member groups meet regularly. 
These include opponents of unrestrained 
urban growth, representatives of local fishing 
and tourism industries, environment groups, 
bushwalking and adventure organizations, 
farmers, and people worried about the 
Hawkesbury-Nepean river system. 

The groups act autonomously but policy is 
decided centrally. They have produced 
promotional material including displays and 
videos of the river, held public meetings with 
councils and government bodies, and lobbied 
politicians. Afield trip in the area was planned 
for November. 

All those who value wilderness or natural 
things, who oppose unrestrained and costly 
urban growth, or who want to encourage the 
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development of a 're-use', rather than a 
'throw-away', mentality are urged to support 
this cause. Membership of the coalition is open 
to groups and individuals. The time to join— 
and to act—is now. See Action Box item 2. 

Andrew Menk 

New growth 

A botanist employed at the herbarium of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens recently discovered 
a rare species of heath growing on the banks 
of the Grose River in the Blue Mountains. The 
plant had gone unnoticed—or so it is pres¬ 
umed—for nearly 180 years. 

Green housing 

During November, the Total Environment 
Centre convened a conference on 'A Vision for 
Environmentally Sustainable Housing'. Law¬ 
yers, planners, engineers, architects and com¬ 
munity representatives spoke about the laws 
and building codes that govern housing, and 
formed panels to discuss the present situation 
and the possibilities for change in planning 
and building practices. The Total Environ¬ 
ment Centre is at 18 Argyle St, Sydney, NSW 
2000—telephone (02) 241 2523. 

Forest campaign conflict 

The quarterly magazine Australian Geographic, 
published by entrepreneur, adventurer and 
avowed conservationist Dick Smith, has 
stirred controversy by carrying a full-page 
advertisement for the National Association of 
Forest Industries. The advertisement, under 
the heading “We only take a tiny slice of the 
cake. Then give it all back', is part of a big 
campaign by the association to generate 
support for logging in native forests. An 
article in the Wilderness Society's magazine 
Wilderness News criticized Smith for accepting 
the advertisement in apparent contradiction 
of Australian Geographic's policy that advertis¬ 
ing should be 'limited to products and 
services that Dick Smith would use himself'. 
Smith told the society that he would not buy 
products made of timber from old-growth 
forests, but defended the decision to publish 
the advertisement, which he described as a 
'"public advocacy" statement..."in the public 
interest"'. According to the article. Smith* 
agreed to investigate the Wilderness Society's 
allegations of factual inaccuracies; if he found 
any, he would 'have them corrected, or drop 
the advertisement'. 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


Water flowing underground 

The Centre for Continuing Education at the 
Australian National University and the 
Australian Geological Survey Organization 
are arranging a conference to be held in 
Canberra on 15-17 February 1993 on the 
subject of ground-water quality—what's 
happening to it; why; and what to do about it. 
The conference will be attended by scientists 
and members of the broader community. See 
Action Box item 3. 

VICTORIA 


The new order 

As noted in the opening item of this 
department, the State Liberal-National Party 


coalition went into the final week of the recent 
election campaign without having released 
several of its policies, including some that are 
vital to the future of the State's environment. 
The forest policy mentioned above and the 
planning policy—which says much about 
development and nothing about the environ¬ 
ment or about third-party rights—were 
among those released only three days before 
the election, and consequently received little 
or no publicity. 

Perhaps the least publicized of all was the 
minerals policy. Some of its proposals appear 
to place the mining industry outside the 
normal planning processes and to facilitate 
'fast-track' approval of new projects. For 
example, the Minister of Energy and Minerals 
will be confirmed as a planning authority and 
will have the power to co-ordinate and 
determine mining and all related activities; 
exploration up to the level of bulk sampling 
(which can include digging large pits) will be 
possible without a planning permit; the State 
section of the planning scheme will be 
amended to ensure that mining is not prohib¬ 
ited in any shire; the assessment of mineral 
development proposals will be streamlined 
and accelerated, and 'disincentives' to devel¬ 
opment removed; mining work will be 
approved automatically if no objections are 
received; and objections will be referred to a 
single panel, which will make recommend¬ 
ations to the Minister of Energy and Minerals 
—not of Planning. 

National and State Parks will not be 
available for mining or exploration, but a full 
assessment of mineral potential will be 
required before any new parks are reserved. 
On a positive note, miners who fail to rehabil¬ 
itate land satisfactorily will forfeit both their 
bond and the right to another licence. The 
tenor of the policy is indicated by a statement 
that 'in the past decade the minerals section... 
has been frustrated by ill-founded anti-mining 
prejudices particularly in planning and con¬ 
servation'. Conservationists fervently hope 
that the new government will not rush ahead 
with this policy but will consult the public; 
give the present, newly revised Act a chance 
to work; and maintain public input and 
proper, independent assessment of an indus¬ 
try which can have wide-ranging, long-term 

Jenny Barnett 

Alpine park plan 

During September, the then Department of 
Conservation & Environment released the 
final Alpine National Park Management Plan. Six 
years in the making, the plan sets out manage¬ 
ment practice for the 6460 square kilometre 
park which contains most of the State's alpine 
and sub-alpine land, and has been the subject 
of intense lobbying. Bushwalkers, cross¬ 
country skiers and canoeists will share the 
park with four-wheel-drivers, horse-riders, 
deer-hunters, anglers and others. As well, 
there are '39 nationally significant plant 
species, 21 species of threatened animals, 
reptiles, birds and fish and their communities 
and habitats' within the park, said the 
department's National Parks and Public Land 
General Manager, Ian Harris. 'The major aim 
of the plan is to provide for public use and 
enjoyment while ensuring that the values for 


which the park was established are protected 
for future generations.' Harris said that the 
proposed plans drew 2242 submissions when 
they were released for comment in 1989; these 
were considered by the Alpine Advisory 
Committee, which made more than 100 
recommendations to the department before 
the final plan was settled. In its conservation 



Snow gum at dawn, Mt Cobbler, Alpine National 
Park, Victoria. The management plan released in 
September after six years may now be reviewed 
by the new State Government. 

policy, released during September, the then 
State Opposition—now the Kennett Govern¬ 
ment—announced that it intended to review 
the plan, an idea which Doug Humann, 
Director of the Victorian National Parks 
Association, labelled 'the height of ineffici¬ 
ency'. 

Parting gesture 

In the week leading up to the State election, 
the then Minister for Conservation & 
Environment, Barry Pullen, released a draft 
plan to promote tourism in the Mallee. It 
covers the Yanga-nyawi (Murray-Sunset), 
Wyperfeld and Hattah-Kulkyne National 
Parks and numerous other reserves in the 
north-western corner of the State. The Mallee 
Tourism and Recreation Strategy aims to protect 
the natural environment and the 'character of 
local communities', and is said to incorporate 
many of the principles of the former State 
Government's 'ecotourism' strategy. The 
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Gore-Tex. In fact we were the first Australian 
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period for comment on the draft plan ended 
on 30 November. 

Spiked 

Steel spikes were discovered set into several 
four-wheel-drive tracks in the Wonnangatta 
valley during July. The then Department of 
Conservation & Environment reported that 
large numbers of the spikes had been found. 
All were beyond the barriers closing the tracks 
until 1 November and therefore did not pose 
an immediate threat to 'legitimate' four- 
wheel-drive traffic, but were dangerous to 
horses and walkers. Department staff hoped 
to find and remove all the spikes before 
anyone was injured. See Action Box item 4. 

Four men in four-wheel-drive vehicles were 
apprehended on a closed track in the Alpine 
National Park early in July by department 
rangers and police from Heyfield. They said 
charges would be laid of driving off-road, 
bringing a dog into a National Park, and 
driving on a closed track. 

Open season on climbers? 

In Wild Information of Wild no 24 we reported 
that the then Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands had banned rockclimbing 
(including climbing on the most popular cliff, 
in the north-west of the park) in Werribee 
Gorge State Park because of 'nesting peregrine 
falcons'. It was also reported that, following 
the discovery by climbers of a hide for 
observing peregrine falcons two kilometres to 
the south-east of that cliff, the department had 
admitted that the falcons responsible for the 
bans were a similar distance from the cliff and 
indeed not even within the park. None the 
less, the department insisted that the climbing 
ban stand. In the light of this, the recent 
approval of the establishment of a rifle-range 
on a high, exposed ridge on private land 
adjacent to the park's south-western bound¬ 
ary (near where the falcons, in fact, were 
shown to nest) is an extraordinary decision. A 
formal objection to the plan made by the 
Victorian National Parks Association was 
rejected by the department. The VNPA objec¬ 
tion pointed out that the proposed rifle range 
would 'disrupt native fauna in the Park'. The 
objection specifically cited peregrine falcons 
as being detrimentally affected by the pro¬ 
posed rifle-range. 



Minister's World Heritage antics 


Tasmania's long-awaited World Heritage 
management plan was released in July. It 
provides for $6.5 million annually in federal 
funding, which will be spent on infrastruct¬ 
ure, track maintenance and visitor facilities. 
But the Federal and State Governments failed 
to agree on a number of key issues in the plan, 
most notably mining in National Parks and 
compensation for the closure of Bender's lime¬ 
stone quarry at Lune River. See the item below 
for more details. The State Government wants 
the right to mine in all National Parks which 
were created after 1989, during the Field 
Government's term in office, but Federal 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment 
& Territories, Ros Kelly, said that she would 
not agree to that proposal under any 
circumstances. 'I think if some people had 


their way here they would mine every tiny bit 
of the Tasmanian wilderness, but while I am 
minister they will not be having mining in the 
World Heritage', she said. State Minister for 
the Environment and Parks, Wildlife & 
Heritage, John Cleary, said that the Tasmanian 
Government would not alter its stance on the 
issue and would be prepared to wait for a 
change in the Federal Government, or until 
Kelly vacated her position. Compensation for 
Bender's quarry is another sticking point: the 
State Government wanted more than $1 
million and was offered less than half that 
amount. The State Government also wants to 
build a road adjacent to the Snowy Range in 
the south of the State, which Kelly opposes. 
The parties did manage to agree on a number 
of proposals. Both gave their approval to a 
continuation of horse-riding and four-wheel¬ 
driving on existing tracks. Hunting will 
continue near Liawenee and there are plans 
for new accommodation facilities in and 
around National Parks (see below). On the 
other hand, highland graziers are sure to be 
angered by the banning of cattle grazing on 
the Central Plateau. 

Paul Macpherson 

Final exit? 

The Exit Cave saga seemed to have reached a 
conclusion on 20 August when Federal 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment 
& Territories, Ros Kelly, announced that the 
extraction of limestone from Bender's Lune 
River quarry would cease. This followed 
months of unsuccessful negotiations between 
the State and Federal Governments. John 
Cleary, Tasmanian Minister for the Environ¬ 
ment and Parks, Wildlife & Heritage, 
promptly claimed—as he had done through¬ 
out the dispute—that the compensation 
package offered by the Federal Government 
was inadequate. The operator of the quarry, 
Ray Bender, began a media campaign which 
argued in favour of States' rights and claimed 
that the Federal Government's actions would 
cause a crisis as profound as the landmark 
confrontation between conservationists and 
the Tasmanian Government over the Gordon- 
below-Franklin dam. A representative of the 
Huon Residents' Action Group urged the local 
populace to help with the quarrying; the ban, 
he claimed, applied only to Bender. It was 
claimed that the limestone was needed to 
make fertilizer for the ailing Huon Valley 
apple industry; in reality, agricultural lime 
does not have to be 95 per cent pure, nor need 
it be quarried from the most cavernous 
limestones such as those in Exit Cave. 

In response to this call for action, members 
of the Wilderness Society occupied the Exit 
Cave area to prevent further blasting. They 
also filled the many drill holes which had been 
made in preparation for a planned 'rehabil¬ 
itation blast' [One of the best we've heard! 
Editor]. Bender threatened to send the society 
a bill for $14 000, the alleged cost of redrilling 
the holes. And the Huon Residents' Action 
Group blockaded the road to Ida Bay to 
prevent logistical support from reaching the 
protesters at the quarry. Police removed the 
blockade because it was on a main public road, 
the one to Catamaran. Scenes of confrontation 
between the two protesting groups were 
shown on evening television. 
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Throughout the negotiations. Bender had 
continued crushing loose rock in the quarry 
while avoiding further blasting. Conser¬ 
vationists were caught by surprise, and then 
outraged, by Kelly's announcement that 
Bender would be allowed to continue quarry¬ 
ing by mechanical means until the end of 
January, when rehabilitation would begin. 
The minister claimed that her new stance 
should satisfy all parties: that the five em¬ 
ployees of the company would not lose their 
jobs—or not yet; that Bender could continue 
his operation—although he has no contracts to 
fulfil; and that there would be no further 
damage to the cave. Conservationists dispute 
this last claim, and note that whether it is true 
or not, quarrying is to continue within the 
World Heritage Area in contradiction of the 
minister's claim, reported above. 

Wilderness Society members subsequently 
protested outside the Risdon plant of 
Pasminco EZ to implore the company not to 
renew its contracts for limestone from 
Bender's. 

At present there is no rehabilitation plan for 
the Lune River site, and quarrying can 
continue without Federal Government 
supervision. The question of what use will be 
made of the rest of the federal compensation 
money payable under the terms of the 
Helsham Inquiry has not received any media 
coverage during the dispute. There are officers 
of the Department of Parks, Wildlife & 
Heritage whose projects cannot proceed for 
lack of funding. Jobs are waiting to be created 
in World Heritage Areas; the money is 
available, but the minister seems more 
concerned that Bender should be compen¬ 
sated and able to begin quarrying anew at 
Maydena. 

Stephen Bunton 

'Foster's Cave' ruled out 

The Tasmanian Government has hinted that it 
might support moves to transfer operation of 
the State's three major tourist caves to private 
interests. At present, the King Solomon and 
Marakoopa Caves at Mole Creek and Hastings 
Cave, south of Hobart, are run by the 
Department of Parks, Wildlife & Heritage and 
staffed by department rangers. Minister for 
Tourism Peter Hodgman said that 'privatiz¬ 
ation' of the caves was one option being 
considered in the quest to develop Crown land 
for tourism. The government has already 
placed advertisements calling on potential 
developers to express interest. Hodgman 
ruled out the suggestion that investors might 
be able to buy titles to the caves and rename 

PM 

Snowy Range Ritz? 

Plans for a wilderness lodge near Cynthia Bay 
on the southern boundary of the Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park have 
angered conservationists. The Green Inde¬ 
pendents described the proposal as the start of 
a 'commercial onslaught' on the State's 
National Parks and World Heritage Areas. It 
is the third major wilderness development 
proposal this year: a lodge is planned for the 
Snowy Range south of Hobart and a second 
lodge at Cradle Mountain is also on the 
agenda. The one proposed for Cynthia Bay 
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would provide a range of facilities from 
luxury accommodation to cabins for back¬ 
packers. Federal Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment & Territories, Ros Kelly, has 
expressed support for the idea, and a 
Tasmanian developer has said that his com¬ 
pany, which runs the nearby Derwent Bridge 
Hotel, would tender for the project if the State 
Government were to give it the go-ahead. The 
State Opposition has slammed the proposal; 
Judy Jackson, spokeswoman on parks and the 
environment, said that it violated the Cynthia 
Bay site plan and described it as 'pure 
vandalism to put a lodge on that lake'. A 
representative of the Minister for the Environ¬ 
ment John Cleary replied that the Cynthia Bay 
site plan did not have any legal standing 
because the World Heritage plan, of which it 
is part, had not yet received the Governor's 
consent. 

PM 

Buying back the bush 

The Australian Bush Heritage Fund is a 
non-profit, non-political company formed so 
that Australians can buy back the bush. 
Founded by prominent Tasmanian environ¬ 
mentalist Bob Brown, the fund has already 
bought two valuable blocks (241 hectares) of 
forested land in Liffey, northern Tasmania, on 
the edge of the World Heritage wilderness. 
(See the Editorial in Wild no 44, which points 
out how much has been achieved in this way 
in the UK by the National Trust.) 

When he heard that loggers were bidding at 
auction for these privately owned forest 
blocks. Bob Brown felt that he had no choice. 
With the money from his recently awarded 
Goldman environmental prize, and some 
borrowed from friends and from the bank, he 
bought the land for $250 000. 'The forest, the 
mountainside, the streams, the eagle's 
rise—we hope, with the help of nature-loving 
people, to make these blocks permanently 

Logging has already taken place right to the 
edge of one of the Liffey blocks. Meanwhile, 
next door, on the land your donations would 
help to pay off, naturally rare and now 
threatened Tasmanian wedge-tailed eagles, 
yellow-tailed black cockatoos, boobook owls, 
tawny frogmouths and pink robins fly and 
nest among myrtle, sassafras and blackwood 
forest, in tree ferns and banksias which also 
shelter pygmy gliders, bettongs, bandicoots, 
Bennett's wallabies, paddymelons and Tas¬ 
manian devils. 

In the air, the earth, and the clear waters of 
Pages Creek and the Liffey River, whole 
societies of species sustain each other—for as 
long as the Australian Bush Heritage Fund can 
make the payments. 

The fund would like to expand. In every 
State there are pockets of land crowded with 
threatened wildlife that are 'up for grabs': 
targeted for industry, tourism, agriculture and 
housing, it is land without protection. 

Governments and conservationists have a 
huge job to do. We can all contribute by buying 
some of our vanishing bush and keeping it 
permanently safe for everyone's benefit. See 
Action Box item 5. All donations are tax- 
deductible, and contributors have special vis¬ 
iting rights. 

Victoria Templeton 


OVERSEAS 


After Rio 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Environment and Development, better known 
as the Rio summit, concluded in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in June with much publicity, 
some significant achievements and wide¬ 
spread disappointment at their limited extent. 
Two conventions, on climate change and bio¬ 


At its 1993 meeting the commission will 
discuss a French proposal to establish a 
permanent sanctuary for whales in waters 
south of latitude 40’S, an idea to which the 
major whaling countries are very strongly 
opposed. 

Good, clean fun 

The September Bulletin of the International 
Union of Alpine Associations (UIAA) gives 



Benson Peak after a storm, Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park, in the Tasmanian Wilder¬ 
ness World Heritage Area—subject of another 
recently released management plan. 


diversity, were signed by more than 150 
countries during the summit and have now 
gone back to those countries for ratification 
before coming into effect—a process which 
will certainly take many months and may take 
years. Among other things, the climate change 
convention commits developed countries to 
reduce their emission of greenhouse gases to 
1990 levels by the end of the century. The 
biodiversity convention aims to encourage 
signatories to preserve species, and genetic 
diversity within species, and includes 
measures for sharing the benefits of research 
into biological resources. One of the great 
disappointments of the summit was the 
failure of the USA to sign the biodiversity 
convention. 


Whaling moratorium wobbles 

The world-wide moratorium on commercial 
whaling survived—in theory—a recent meet¬ 
ing of the International Whaling Commission 
held in Glasgow, Scotland, but Iceland 
withdrew from the commission and Norway 
announced its intention to resume hunting 
North Atlantic minke whales whether or not 
this was acknowledged or approved by the 
commission. Australia's commissioner was 
one of 16 who signed a statement which 
expressed disappointment at the Norwegian 
decision and asked that Norway reconsider. 
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; the amount of n 
possible; and dispose of 
environmentally ac- 
light—'Do you really 
e very large camera 
films...the overfilled 
medications?'; avoid 
dispose of problem 
lentally suitable way 
back at home: 'Batteries, aluminium foil, 
plastic, medications etc are products of our 
civilization. They do not belong in the moun¬ 
tain landscape, not even hidden or buried.' 
There is a similar set of tips for organizers of 
treks and expeditions. 'Through conscientious 
product selection and organization, up to 70 
per cent of [waste] can be avoided from the 
start.' (A forthcoming book by Sorrel Wilby 
gives detailed advice on these issues.) 

The association asks climbers who visited 
the Himalayas during 1991 or 1992 and can 
report on the cleanliness—or otherwise—of 
base camps below popular peaks to assist it in 
planning clean-ups by future expeditions. See 
Action Box item 6. ■ 
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J JHERE ON EARTH AM I? 


Hans Fah explains the revolutionary new navigational device— 
the global positioning system 



U ntil recently, the navigation aids available 
to the outdoors person had remained 
much the same since the inception of the 
rucksack sports. But that has changed. The 
'global positioning system', known simply as 
GPS, has already been with us for a few years, 
but the receivers required for access to this 
satellite-based navigation system have been 
either too costly or too bulky to be seriously 
considered for outdoor recreational use— 
until now. 



One of the palm-sized GPS receivers now 
available. Above right, pin-point navigation— 
Andrew Korompay taking the weight off his feet 
above Lake Ariel, Western Arthur Range, 
Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area. Peter 
Nancarrow 

GPS receivers have undergone the same 
evolutionary process through which we see 
most consumer electronic items go. Remem¬ 
ber how bulky the old calculators were 
compared with the credit-card-sized units of 
today? Now there is a range of GPS receivers 
which not only fit in a pocket, but have a 
price-tag within the grasp of the average per- 

Now that we can obtain access to GPS at a 
realistic cost, it's worthwhile to assess the 
system and its associated hardware for 
potential use in wilderness adventure. First, 
there are a few basic technical details which 
can help us to understand how it all works— 
and, more importantly, what it can do for Wild 
readers. 


GPS is a mind-bogglingly complex system 
—something out of science fiction—but it is 
also very reliable and functional and the 
equipment used in the field is very simple to 
operate. The GPS system consists of a constel¬ 
lation of satellites which continuously 
transmit time and location data. By receiving 
signals from four or more satellites, a hand¬ 
held GPS receiver is able to calculate its 
position and altitude to an accuracy of within 
about 100 metres in a format which can be 
easily translated to a standard topographic 
map. 

GPS satellites are in polar orbits, so GPS 
coverage is available anywhere on earth. 

The GPS satellite network is owned and 
controlled by the US Department of Defence, 
which spent US$10 billion putting the system 
into space (bless it!). When complete, the 
constellation will consist of 24 satellites 
providing 24-hour global coverage. At present 
there are 17 satellites in orbit and con¬ 
sequently the system does not work at certain 
times of the day. It is expected that full 24-hour 
coverage will be available late in 1993. Until 
then, a programme which will accurately plot 
the satellite availability times for your area of 
operation is available for your personal com- 

GPS is capable of being accurate to within 
centimetres, but the Department of Defence 
has written a deliberate error into the system 
to deny its non-military users such phenom¬ 


enal accuracy. Still, plus or minus 100 metres 
anywhere in the world is pretty good— 
especially when you remember that access to 
the system is free! 

Receiver units come in various configura¬ 
tions for different purposes such as land 
surveying, professional marine and air nav¬ 
igation. These units cost mega-bucks and, 
unless you're Rambo, are not appropriate for 
humping around the bush. 

A few US-manufactured GPS receivers, 
such as the Trimble Transpack and Magellan 
Navi 000, have been available in Australia for 
a few years now for $3000 or more. They are 
hand-held and weigh about one and a half 
kilograms, and until now have mainly been 
used by small-boat operators. These units are 
relatively compact (about two and a half times 
the size of a Walkman) and are robust enough 
in construction easily to handle the bumps, 
knocks and soakings associated with a 
wilderness trip. 

One of these units should give a read-out of: 
position; altitude; speed; distance to your des¬ 
tination; compass bearing to your destination; 
and should have a memory capacity of at least 
100 locations. 

It should be possible to select units of 
measurement and geographic terms accord¬ 
ing to your preference and to take account of 
the type of map you are using. 

Trimble Navigation and Sony have both 
released palm-sized GPS receivers in 
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You can trust 
the shop 
that sells it. 

A good quality compass will get you where 
you’re going and get you back. Because it’s 
accurate, dependable and easy to use, it’s an 
essential item in your outdoor gear pack. 

It’s a trusted friend when you need that little 
assurance in time of doubt. Or the confidence it 
shows at the time of confusion. 


A SILVA compass is such a friend. And you 
can trust the shop that sells it. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 

Beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations! 
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Australia which weigh approximately 500 
grams, run on a few AA batteries and will slip 
into your top pocket. These units retail for 
around $1800. They have most of the basic 
features of the bigger models and so are ideal 
to take into the field with you. 

I'd often used GPS equipment during trials 
but it wasn't until I took a unit into the 
mountains that the full implications of its use 
really sank in. 



Geographical embarrassment? Intrepid moun¬ 
taineers Jon and Brigitte Muir searching for snow 
on Mitre Lake, western Victoria. Jonathan Chester 


Whenever I had the slightest suspicion that 
I was wandering off course, or had to locate a 
hut in the dark, I would switch on my GPS 
receiver to obtain a quick and accurate 
position fix from the heavens. It was as though 
God were telling me! Not only did I receive my 
own position, I also learned the distance and 
the magnetic compass bearing to my destin¬ 
ation. Having this sort of information on tap 
made it possible to navigate with pin-point 
accuracy even under the most testing environ¬ 
mental conditions. 

People who need to know their position on 
the map will not be the only ones to benefit. 
High-altitude climbers can also have the most 
accurate and simple means of obtaining an 
altitude fix, independent of barometric pres¬ 
sure, available at their fingertips. 

New applications are being devised for GPS 
every day, ranging from the tracking of racing 
yachts to three-dimensional mapping and 
navigating expeditions across Antarctica. 
Whether you are a recreational bushwalker, a 
cross-country skier or a member of a profes¬ 
sional search-and-rescue team, GPS has the 
potential to enhance your confidence, enjoy¬ 
ment, security and performance in outdoor 
pursuits. 

A word of warning: if you're thinking that 
GPS will do all the work and let you sit back 
and relax, think again. GPS is a navigational 
tool. It is the marriage of the competent use of 
compass and map with GPS information that 
makes for a truly amazing navigation system. 

Finally, don't even consider sneaking a GPS 
receiver into an orienteering event. You'll only 
be cheating yourself! ■ 


s extensively researched and used GPS field 
he military and as part of the preparation for 
'ski holiday' in Antarctica—the Southern 




















WILD BUSHWALKING 




Peter Sesterka 
sets the scene 

K atsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) was 
a Japanese painter who produced the 
famous series of paintings known as 
Thirty-six Views of Mt Fuji. Each of the 36 
views depicts the sacred mountain from a 
different vantage point; a well-known 
example is Boy and Mt Fuji. (Today, 
glimpses of Fuji are possible whenever 
the smog lifts!) This volcanic cone holds a 
fascination for the Japanese that may be 
compared with the monolithic attraction 
for many Australians of Mt Jagungal, in 
the core of the Kosciusko wilderness area 
—and even, at the commercial extreme, 
with the Ayers Rock phenomenon. For¬ 
tunately, it is still necessary to walk some 
distance to get to Jagungal, but it remains 
one of the objects most often referred to in 
bushwalkers' stories, articles and Kosciu¬ 
sko hut log-books. (I even know of golf 
freaks who claim to have hit some of 
Australia's longest drives from the sum¬ 
mit!) 

The Aborigines called Mt Jagungal 
'Mother of the Waters' because it is the 
origin of several large rivers. They have 
a relationship with this peak which is 
probably as old as Western civilization 
itself. Josephine Flood's book The Moth 
Hunters details the regular migration of 
several tribes to the Australian Alps to 
feast on the masses of moths that spend 
the summer in a state of torpor on the 
rocky outcrops in the high country. Until 
relatively recently the Aborigines had 
probably been making this annual 
journey for at least 5000 years, since the 
climate warmed after the end of the last 
Ice Age. 

Seen from the Main Range near Mt 
Kosciusko, Jagungal looms black, like a 
Moorish castle on a Castilian horizon, its 
igneous rock a bastion against the erosive 
rivers that have cut down into the 
surrounding country. This riverine 
wearing-away has produced fearsome 
gorges like those of the Geehi River and 

Homage to Jagungal? Bushwalkers scrambling up 
the I ichen-encrusted summit rocks of 'the big J' on 
a fairly typical day—up amongst the clouds. Roger 
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Watsons Creek. Jagungal is the Mecca of 
many travellers through the Kosciusko 
wilderness. People return to the peak 
time after time, conferring on it a certain 
mystique, akin perhaps to Hokusai's 
attitude to his Mt Fuji. Jagungal has 
become almost a shrine, and walks there 
have the quality of a pilgrimage for many 
wilderness-goers. 

During summer the journey is relat¬ 
ively easy. A popular starting point is 
Round Mountain, near the town of Cab- 
ramurra on the Alpine Way. A fire track 
follows Toolong Ridge south to Jagungal, 
where a good campsite is found at the 
headwaters of the Tumut River. Walkers 
can return along Farm Ridge, passing 
O'Keefes Hut on the way. The Farm 
Ridge track provides superb views of 
Jagungal and passes Round Mountain 
Hut before delivering you back to your 
car and 'civilization'. 

In winter, things change. Many skiers 
have been driven back by fierce storms or 
total white-outs, forced to abandon 
hopes of long, lazy Telemarks down 
Jagungal's slopes under blue skies. For a 
lucky few, the magic all comes together 
with calm, sunny weather, super-quick 
spring snow and no one else's tracks in 
sight. (I'm still fantasizing about that one, 
having been forced back three years 
running when within a stone's throw of 
the summit.) 


In Western minds, the concept of 
'wilderness' as something valuable, to be 
treasured, is quite a recent development. 
How little of it we have left was brought 
into sharp focus when the Helman 
Report was published, showing a few 
tiny islands of wilderness surrounded by 
a sea of humanity in eastern Australia. 
Wilderness represents the environment 
in which our species evolved and 
developed its biological adaptations. It's 
worth repeating the words of the great 
American Indian chief Seattle to the US 
President of the day in 1854: 

This we know: the earth does not belong to 
man; man belongs to the earth. This we 
know. All things are connected ...Whatever 
befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. 
Man did not weave the web of life: he is 
merely a strand in it. Whatever he does to 
the web, he does to himself. 

Aboriginal tribes—the Walgalu, Ngun- 
awal and Ngarigo, to name a few—jour¬ 
neyed to the high country on annual 
pilgrimages long before the modern-day 
concept of wilderness had been invented, 
long before cities and most written 
history existed. We are absolute new¬ 
comers to Jagungal. Aborigines went 
there for countless summers, feasting on 
the hordes of Bogong moths (Agrotis 
infusa) which cluster by the kilo in the 



Northern Snowy Mountains 


^ toad 

Vehicle track- Walking track —. Lonbitparty's route 



Its head in the clouds again, Mt Jagungal looms in 
the distance from Farm Ridge, a popular northern 
approach. Peter Sesterka 


caves and fissures of the rocky summit 
outcrops. These moths migrate to 
Jagungal and elsewhere in the Alps 
during spring and early summer, flying 
as much as 1500 metres above the 
ground, to establish themselves in reg¬ 
ular 'moth camps', often on westerly 
aspects of the peaks. During summer, 
Aborigines would stay for two to three 
months, eating several tonnes of moths 
overall. Evidence of their presence in¬ 
cludes ground-edge axes found near Mt 
Jagungal. 

The best way to experience Jagungal 
today is from the summit, which is 
composed of dark volcanic rocks rich in 
iron and magnesium. Some say that the 
summit area contains pillow lavas, 
extruded from volcanic vents under 
primeval oceans. As you climb towards 
the top, the denser snow gums and 
understorey shrubs give way to low. 
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wind-pruned species and finally to snow 
grass and alpine herbs near the lichen- 
encrusted summit rocks. On the south¬ 
west ramp there is a magnificent, solitary 
snow gum, like a giant bonsai with 
blizzard-tortured limbs carved and pol¬ 
ished by decades of howling winter 
gales. I keep a photo of this tree on my 
wall as a reminder of the tenacity of this 
marvellous eucalypt species. Despite 
snow tent, Gore-Tex clothing and down- 
filled cocoon, there is no way that I would 
last even a few hours on that spot in a real 
blizzard. 

Summer is another story, though. I 
never get tired of 'sunset shots', and the 
best ones of all are on Jagungal. You can 
see a lot of Australia from there, and 
dream about the coming winter's great 
ski runs from your vantage point on 
those tumbled lava pillows. My favourite 
view is back south towards the summit 
of Kosciusko and the crazy country of 
Watsons Crags. (Some people actually 
ski there! The Crags are the sort of place 
city neurotics might choose as a suicide 


spot were they as accessible as the Gap at 
Watsons Bay in Sydney.) 

Another of my favourite recollections 
of Jagungal is of the small seas of yellow 
paper daisies found all around the area. 
In late summer the air is full of their 
scent—a sharply sweet smell that is 
unique to the mountains. Speaking of 
mountains, Jagungal is one the few 
prominences on this eroded continent 
that deserves to be called a mountain— 
although only a molehill by world stand¬ 
ards. Mountains have long inspired and 
drawn people to them. Their mystique is 
expressed in diverse cultural forms 
ranging from Hokusai's Thirty-six Views 
to John Denver's popular song 'Rocky 
Mountain High'. In between is a whole 
variety of eloquent expressions of this 
mystique, as varied as Reinhold Mes- 
sner's and Tim Macartney-Snape's solo 
ascents of Mt Everest, the Edmund Hil¬ 
lary legend, Ansel Adams's Yosemite, 
and countless other mountain climbs, 
stories, paintings, poems, songs and 
photographs. 


Some may be familiar with the concept 
of 'topophilia', which literally means 
'love of place'. When it comes to 
Jagungal, I must confess that I'm a 
confirmed topophile. Jagungal is a focus, 
a distillation of all the qualities of the 
Kosciusko wilderness. If you had been 
nowhere but Jagungal, you would know 
the essence of the Australian high coun¬ 
try, and would probably keep returning 
as long as you were able and whenever 
you had a chance. 


Miyashiro ya 
niivabi ni toki 
ukinedori 


A shrine: here, keeping 
far from garden lights, 
float wild birds, sleeping. 


Cold is the moonshine: 
shadow of a stone pagoda 
shadow of a pine. 
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Off the beaten track, with Roger Lembit 


E aster in the Jagungal wilderness is 
like Flemington race-track on Mel¬ 
bourne Cup Day—people everywhere. 
This became obvious as we drove along 
the Cabramurra-Khancoban road. The 
car-park at the Round Mountain turn-off 
was packed with cars. The only things 
missing were the champagne bottles, 
overflowing picnic hampers and cucum¬ 
ber sandwiches. 


which wound steeply up the first hill, a 
climb of about 200 metres. Brad, Nipper, 
Gus and I made steady progress. Sue and 
Airdrie did likewise. Ted and Chris took 
their time to adjust to the heat and the 
weight of their burdens. 

After several rests and more than a few 
snake sightings we reached a track 
junction. The Everards Flat Track contin¬ 
ued east towards the Dargals Range; the 



With winter the prospect changes. Looking south¬ 
west to Mt Jagungal from Tabletop Mountain. 
Right, the spot all the fuss is about—Jagungal's 
craggy summit block. Sesterka. Far right, a cosy 
campsite amongst snow gums and granite boul¬ 
ders near Big Brassy Peak. Lembit 

Not for us these hordes of well-dressed 
and overburdened humanity seeking a 
wilderness experience amongst a sea of 
rucksacks, sleeping-mats, boots, gaiters 
and cameras. No, we were being differ¬ 
ent. Having travelled north, south and 
west to reach Jagungal's summit on earl¬ 
ier occasions, we were trying a new ap¬ 
proach. East to Jagungal from Bradneys 
Gap. 

We drove on past a myriad of walkers 
and cars at Ogilvies Creek, Tooma Dam 
and the Snakey Plain Track, and stopped 
at the Bradneys Gap picnic area. There 
was not a soul to be seen. 

Why? We looked east and were con¬ 
fronted with the western flank of the Dar¬ 
gals Range. It was a mere 1200 metre 
climb to die summit of Dargal Mountain, 
which in turn is 300 metres lower than 
Jagungal. The wimps back at Round 
Mountain were starting 1000 metres 
higher up and some kilometres closer to 
Jagungal. 

It was a warm April day. We set off on 
our quest, the silence only broken by the 
occasional car heading to Khancoban. At 
first we followed the Everards Flat Track 


Waterfall Track headed north towards 
unknown territory. North it was. 

The Waterfall Track at first sidles along 
the west side of a spur with good views 
of the farm country and hills around 
Khancoban. It then leads east over a 
saddle and sidles above Waterfall Creek 
through impressive stands of alpine ash. 
Eventually the track peters out. 

At this point we decided it was time to 
leave the creek and resume the climb. It 
was mid-afternoon and most of us were 
suffering from our heavy packs. Not long 
after leaving the creek we came to a flat, 
grassy bench. After minimal discussion 
we decided that it would be irresponsible 
to proceed. 

Chris and Ted were lagging behind. 
When they finally reached the bench we 
pointed out to them its excellence as a 
campsite, then said what a pity it was 
that we had to continue the climb. Their 
faces darkened. We laughed and explain¬ 
ed our decision. They agreed that the best 
course was to save some of the hill-climb¬ 
ing until day two. It would be no fun to 
do it all in one day. 

Some high cloud had come over during 
the day, but the late afternoon sun was 
now filtering through. The tall alpine ash 
boles glowed in the shafts of light. We 
had seen no one since we began walking. 

The climb at the start of the second day 
was steep but the scrub was reasonably 



light. After gaining about 300 vertical 
metres we reached a plateau of snow 
gums interspersed with frost hollows. 
Dargal Mountain, our immediate object¬ 
ive, lay to the north. 

As we headed towards the mountain 
after lunch the scrub began to close in 
and the going became slower. It was not 
until mid-afternoon that we reached the 
top and performed the necessary summit 
rituals. Ted recorded the proceedings on 
his video camera—incidentally the first 
video camera to traverse Bobs Knobs to 
Vanishing Falls, in Tasmania. 

Of course we had to camp early in the 
saddle between Dargal Mountain and 
Big Dargal Mountain: it would have been 
irresponsible to go on! 

The weather was beautiful when we 
arose and we knew it would be a warm 
day. After bagging the Big Dargal we 
headed south along the Dargals Range. 
Out came the camera and the amateur 
actors at once began to skip through the 
snow-gum woodland. 

We soon dropped off the ridge, but 
undercorrected ISurely not, Roger! Editor] 
and found ourselves in thick scrub to the 
south of Wheelers Hut. The long, hot 
scrub-bash tired the party and we were 
very glad to reach Broadway Plain and 
Dargals Creek. Lunch! 

Having left the scrub, we were now 
entering dangerous country—bushwalk- 
ers' country. People. Arghh! We bashed 
our way east towards Pretty Plain follow¬ 
ing clear leads, tracks and roads. By the 
time we reached the Tooma River we had 
seen over 100 people including a huge 
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party from the Australian National Uni¬ 
versity. 

Pretty Plain was dotted with tents that 
night. Ours were perched high above the 
creek on a small knoll as the clear skies 
indicated that cold-air drainage might be 
a problem that night. We arose to a 
crunchy frost and a temperature of minus 
five degrees. 

Chris, Brad and Ted only had four days 
off so they were heading out along the 
Toolong Range to Round Mountain 
where they had left their car. After a 
leisurely breakfast we farewelled them 
and headed south along the plain. 

Pugilistic Creek is named to attract the 
masochistic scrub-basher. We left Pretty 
Plain and headed up the creek. There was 
a short section of relatively clear going; 
then the scrub closed in. Our legs had 
been rubbed raw from our encounters 
with scrub in the Dargals so we decided 
to give the creek a miss and head up the 
ridge to the south, which appeared more 
open. 

The going improved for a while, but we 
soon found that the scrub god, Horrie 
(after Horace Ontal, that well-known 
inhabitant of Tasmania), had lulled us 
into a false sense of security—some 
patches of dense undergrowth were 
dotted among the clearer sections. One of 
the most common shrubs was gorse 
bitter-pea, a shin-high plant with partic¬ 
ularly spiny leaves. We spent lunch-time 
removing splinters. 

By mid-afternoon we were through the 
worst of the scrub and back in open 
snow-gum country—mostly. We headed 


up a clear gully, through a saddle, and 
into the wide, treeless upper Tooma 
Plain. From here we had excellent views 
of Jagungal—now fairly close and dom¬ 
inating the eastern horizon. 

On the east side of the plain we spotted 
a copse of trees which appeared to have 
good campsite potential. We crossed the 
boggy flats to check it out. Fortunately, 
our investigation revealed a pleasant 
campsite amongst snow gums with a 
water supply 50 metres away. 'This'll 
do!', exclaimed Gus, much to the relief of 
the rest of us, tired from our earlier 
exertions. 

The night was not too cold—only a 
light frost. A 400 metre climb lay between 
us and Jagungal. After a leisurely 
breakfast, which included the mandat¬ 
ory two brews of tea, we made our way 
across to the chosen ridge. After yester¬ 
day's efforts we hoped for clearer going, 
and were pleased to find only light scrub 
with clear leads. We made good time up 
Jagungal's south-west flank in squally 
weather. The passing of the Easter 
weekend meant that the slopes were now 
free of people. What timing! 

A frontal system was approaching. The 
snow-gum woodland gave way to alpine 
herbfields as we made our way steadily 
towards the summit block. A bitter wind 
tore at our backs—par for the course on 
Jagungal. Clouds descended and small 
hailstones began to fall. After the briefest 
of rests in the lee of the summit, we 
decided that it was time we weren't 
there. We proceeded south-east towards 
the Geehi River, hoping to escape the bad 


weather generated by the mountain. The 
clouds lifted slightly not long after we left 
the summit and soon we were meander¬ 
ing down the slopes in bright autumn 
sunlight. 

A pleasant day was completed by 
walking south to the Brassy Mountains, 
where we made camp in yet another 
copse of snow gums between granite 
boulders. 

The following day we started our 
return to Bradneys Gap by crossing 
Valentine Creek and climbing on to the 
Kerries Ridge. The Kerries provide pleas¬ 
ant autumn walking with grassy leads, 
granite boulders and a diversity of wild 
flowers. After a short trip north along the 
Kerries, we descended to recross Valen¬ 
tine Creek downstream from Mawsons 
Hut, then made our way across country 
to the Valentine fire track and west to the 
Grey Mare Range. We camped near some 
old mine-works uphill from Grey Mare 
Hut. 



High clouds foretold a likely deterior¬ 
ation in the weather. Sure enough, the 
next day dawned wet and windy. Ahead 
of us was a long walk along the Strumbo 
and Dargals Ranges before the descent to 
Everards Flat. Intermittent rainfall and 
strong winds meant that stops were brief 
and views were generally limited. As we 
passed round the head of Pretty Plain, 
the clear leads down to the plain looked 
inviting. There was certainly potential 
for a trip in this area—perhaps on skis in 
a good year. 

It was particularly windy along the 
Dargals Range and we were relieved to 
begin the long, steep descent to Everards 
Hat. Once we reached the flat, we 
searched in vain for a campsite amongst 
the tall alpine ash forest. Darkness 
descended and we were forced to camp 
along the fire track, having failed to reach 
the normal campsite where the track 
crosses Khancoban Creek. 

We arose early and walked the five 
kilometres out to Bradneys Gap, com¬ 
pleting an interesting and worthwhile, 
albeit energetic, trip far from the Easter 
hordes—mostly. ■ 

Roger Lembit has been a Special Adviser to Wild since issue 
13. He has had 20 years' experience as a bushwalker, and in 

cross-country skis. He is active in several conservation 
where he works as an environmental consultant. 
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Skiing from Mt Cobbler to Tamboritha Saddle in the wintry 
heart of the Victorian Alps, by Glenn van der Knijff 














T he weather during the winter of 1990 
had been consistently atrocious, but 
we still hoped that fine weather would 
prevail for our nine-day ski tour across 
some of Australia's wildest snow country. 
Back in early June we'd hidden five days' 
worth of food in tin drums at Macalister 
Springs in the heart of Victoria's Wonnan- 
gatta-Moroka country. 

Even then, we were almost stranded by 
early-season snow falls on the Howitt 
Plains. But by late August, we thought, 
the weather must surely improve. It had 
to! After all, we intended to traverse the 
rugged and beautiful country between 
Mt Cobbler and Tamboritha Saddle, and 
foul conditions would make this a 
doubtful proposition. 

Initially, our group consisted of six: 
Michael, Tim, Janis, Tracey, Joe and 
myself. A job promotion prevented 
Michael from taking part. The rest of us 
gathered at Cobbler Lake around noon 
on a bleak August Saturday. During the 
drive from Melbourne to Whitfield it had 
rained constantly, and we encountered 
light snow falling on the hills above 
Whitfield. Conditions could only im¬ 
prove, we told ourselves as we trudged 
off towards Mt Cobbler under the weight 
of heavier-than-expected packs—and 
improve they did. Not five minutes after 
we left the shelter of the small hut by the 
lake, the sun tried to peek through the 
clouds. The new snow soon melted and 
left the scrubby forest dripping wet. We, 
too, were soon soaked from water and 
sweat. 

Crossing a stream early in the trip was 
our first cautious experience. A single 
moss-covered log spanned a distance of 
about ten metres and had to be negoti¬ 
ated as a kind of initiation ceremony. This 
took us almost half an hour. After this 
point, however, climbing became easier. 
The snow soon became deep enough to 
ski on and with lighter packs we made 
steady progress up the mountainside. 
That was until Tim, who had hurt his 
knee the weekend before while 
descending Mt Fainter and had been 
complaining of painful twinges on the 
climb, decided that enough was enough. 
Whilst he wanted to continue, the chance 
that his injury might jeopardize the trip 
later, when help would be days away, 
called for a tough group decision: Joe 
would take Tim's pack and return with 
him to the lake, then meet us later. We 
hoped that the occupants of a small tent 
pitched near the lake would be able to 
take Tim back to civilization. (We learned 
on our return to Melbourne a week later 
that Tim had an uneventful return and 
spent the rest of the week relaxing at 
home.) 

While Tim and Joe retreated, Janis, 
Tracey and I continued ever higher. 
Pleasant surroundings and dry snow 
made for a picturesque setting, and we 
skied with renewed vigour. By five 
o'clock we reached a level area at the tree 
line and decided that this would be our 


The view south from the summit of Mt Cobbler to 
the Crosscut Saw; Mt Howitt is in cloud beyond. 
Previous pages, looking back in the opposite 
direction from near Mt Howitt, with Mt Cobbler's 
distinctive hump on the horizon. Right, nearing 
the end—Snowy Bluff and Neilsons Crag from the 
Snowy Plains. All photos Glenn van der Knijff 

first night's camp. While the others 
erected the tents, I returned to collect 
Joe's pack. As I threw it over my now 
weary shoulders, Joe returned from the 
lake and in the fading light we skied to 
our campsite. It had been a long day. 

Sunday morning was perfect. With 
hardly a cloud in the sky, Joe and I were 
up early to photograph the scene. While 
the others slept on, Joe and I climbed the 
summit of Mt Cobbler and skied on its 
open snow slope. From the top we could 
see the major peaks of the Victorian Alps, 
all deeply blanketed with snow. Promin¬ 
ent to the south was the country we were 
about to tackle: Mt Speculation, the 
Crosscut Saw, Mt Howitt and Mt Mag- 
dala. Hidden beyond these peaks were 
the kilometres of snow plains we'd be 
traversing later in the week. Soon the 
others joined us on top and we dotted the 
hillside with head-plants. Late morning 
came all too soon, and it was time to 
move on. 

Skiing through the open snow-gum 
forest towards Mt Koonika was a delight. 
Deep snow covered all but the largest 
obstacles, and small peaks along the way 
provided fine views. Late in the day. 


standing in the deep saddle at the base of 
Mt Koonika, Joe and I cooeed to our 
partners, somewhere in our tracks 
behind us. No answer. We knew that it 
would be a while before they caught up 
with us, but we decided to ascend Mt 
Koonika anyway, assuming (wrongly) 
that they'd follow our tracks to the sum¬ 
mit, and to our campsite. As the sun was 
setting, Joe managed to make contact 
with Janis by calling from the topmost 
branches of a dead snow gum. A vague 
form of communication was entered into, 
and we understood that they would meet 
us on the top at eight o'clock the follow¬ 
ing morning, preferring to camp in the 
saddle for the night. 

With this in mind, Joe and I had packed 
up by eight, and waited for the others to 
join us. By half past I was getting anxious, 
so I returned to the saddle to find them 
still cocooned in their sleeping-bags. 
Their understanding of our plans had 
obviously been different from Joe's and 
mine. A few kind words, and my offer to 
carry Tracey's pack to the top of Mt 
Koonika, soon had them moving. 

Back on top, the four of us skied along 
the high ridge that leads from Mt 
Koonika to Mt Speculation. The skiing 
was easy; the bluffs of the Razor and the 
Viking dominated the scene to the east. 
The climb to Mt Speculation was a hot 
one in the calm, sunny conditions. Once 
on top, however, it was like entering a 
new world. The terrain drops away 
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steeply towards the Terrible Hollow, 
with the huge escarpment that extends 
west from Mt Howitt to the Bluff forming 
an imposing wall to the south. This is a 
truly wonderful place, but the fascinat¬ 
ing Crosscut Saw beckoned, so we had an 
all-too-brief lunch. 

In some places the descent from Mt 
Speculation was akin to mountaineering. 
A slip or a dropped ski on the hard 
surface would have spelt curtains. Before 
reaching the northern limit of the 
Crosscut Saw, one must first deal with Mt 
Buggery. The origin of Mt Buggery's 
name becomes apparent only on climb¬ 
ing it, and I thought it might be easier to 
traverse round the east side to the saddle 
south of the peak. With hindsight, this 
may not have been the best option. To 
traverse steep slopes of soft snow proved 
more awkward and tiring than to climb, 
and the direct route over the summit may 
have been easier. 

We were approaching what is arguably 
Victoria's premier high-level ridge 
traverse—the Crosscut Saw. We skied to 
its northern end and made camp on the 
ridge top where it was barely two metres 
wide—just enough room to pitch two 
tents in line. The campsite provided a 
lovely scene, but only a brave person 
would contemplate a trip to the loo there 
at night! 

On Tuesday, our fourth day, high cloud 
and an increasing wind were to remind 
us constantly of an impending change in 


the weather. As Joe and I were moving 
faster than the others, we arranged to 
meet them at Vallejo Gantner Hut at 
Macalister Springs later in the day. That 
way we would be able to fulfil our desire 
to visit Mt Magdala. So we left Janis and 
Tracey behind as we traversed the 
Crosscut Saw. In icy or foggy conditions 
this ridge could be dangerous for the 
unwary, but three days of sunshine had 
softened the snow and the Crosscut Saw 
had lost much of its harshness. We 
managed to pass the eight or so peaks 
which comprise the 'Saw' without 
incident. On approaching the summit 
plateau of Mt Howitt we were able to 
look back across the terrain we had 


found the spot. Joe is nearly two metres 
tall, but by the time he had shovelled his 
way down to ground level his head was 
nowhere to be seen. Passing out the 
drums of food was no easy task in two 
and a half metres of snow, but worth it 
for what they contained. Back in the hut 
we feasted on all manner of luxuries. As 
the weather closed in outside, we dried 
our clothes and washed our smelly 
bodies. 

Wednesday came and went all too 
quickly, much of it spent in the hut eating 
and sleeping as the weather raged 
outside. There was no chance to enjoy 
Howitt's slopes; rain, fog and wind put 
paid to that. 



traversed—all the way back to Mt 
Cobbler. We also noticed two tiny objects 
on the Crosscut Saw which, on closer 
observation, proved to be Janis and 
Tracey having some problems on the 
most difficult section. 

We turned our attention to Mt Mag¬ 
dala. After leaving our packs beside a 
tree, we skied towards our destination 
with gusto. From Mt Howitt we passed a 
few peaks, the largest of which is known 
as Big Hill, before ascending Mt Mag¬ 
dala. The final slope is steep, but the view 
makes the climb worth while. Just below 
the summit is a huge cleft in the ridge, 
aptly known as Hells Window. From the 
summit we could make out Mt Reynard, 
30 kilometres to the south, where we 
would be in four days' time. While Joe 
practised his turns on the large, 
east-facing bowl, I took time to record the 
scene on film. A quick snack and we 
retraced our tracks to Mt Howitt and our 
packs. The detour to Mt Magdala had 
taxed our resources and we were both 
exhausted as we skied up the hill to the 
hut. Janis and Tracey had arrived 30 min¬ 
utes earlier and together we tackled the 
task of retrieving our food-dump. A 
quick check of the compass bearing, and 
some tape on a tree, confirmed that we'd 


Amazingly, on Thursday, our sixth day, 
the weather began to improve. Tracey 
and I spent the morning collecting fire¬ 
wood to replace what we had used, while 
Joe and Janis skied on the rain-drenched 
slopes of Mt Howitt. 

Early in the afternoon, just as we were 
leaving, the sun shone again. It seemed 
as though someone up above was 
looking after us. We were leaving the 
rugged country behind and were now 
entering the many kilometres of snow 
plains that extend towards Gippsland. 
Through the afternoon we skied over the 
expanses of the Howitt Plains to Howitt 
Hut. Whilst the hut is steeped in history 
(the body of a murdered man was once 
found there), it is becoming run down 
from over-use during the summer 
months. We spent a pleasant night there 
none the less, and the following morning 
we were away early to make use of the 
hard snow surface before it softened. 

From Howitt Hut, the Howitt Plains 
Road leads down to the Bastards Neck, 
then climbs again. About eight kilo¬ 
metres from the hut the road crosses the 
upper reaches of Bryces Plains. While 
Janis and Tracey decided to follow the 
road to Guys Hut, our night's destina¬ 
tion, Joe and I chose to ski down to 
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Conglomerate Creek and followed the 
beautiful valley downstream to Con¬ 
glomerate Falls at the head of Bryces 
Gorge. The snow cover here was patchy 
and we had to carry our skis. A sudden 
downpour of rain and hail ensured that 
our stay at the waterfall was only brief, 
and we continued along the foot track 
which follows the edge of the gorge's 
escarpment to another waterfall, this one 
known as Piemans Falls. The weather 


ski tracks east, down a thickly forested 
slope, to a creek which flowed through a 
gap in the range known as the Gorge. 
Now, entering Holmes Plain, we were 
300 metres below Mt Reynard and the 
snow cover was thin. We passed through 
a cattle yard and followed the plain down 
for about two kilometres to Kellys Hut, 
which was to be our final night's camp¬ 
site. A weekend party had already inhab¬ 
ited the hut, so we camped outside. 



still looked ominous, so we hastily made 
our way up Remans Creek to Guys Hut, 
and set about getting a fire and a brew 
going. Like Howitt Hut, Guys has an 
interesting history but is by far the more 
picturesque by virtue of its timber 
construction. 

The others had arrived before us but 
had gone off to view the falls. On their 
return we cooked a huge meal and 
discussed our plans for the next day— 
our last full day on the trip. 

A little snow fell overnight and 
provided a perfect skiing surface. From 
the hut we skied up on to the road, which 
we followed up the gentle slope to the 
Snowy Plains. On the plains the snow 
was lying deeply and nearly every 
landmark with the exception of the 
Snowy Plains Airfield was covered. 
Rather than continue along the road, we 
decided to take a more interesting route 
across the plains to Mt Reynard. A wrong 
turn as we passed Mt Lookout took us 
into deep, soft snow and thick forest, but 
this soon led to a large snow plain and a 
direct route to Mt Reynard. 

Mt Reynard is a large, flat-topped 
mountain which rises about 200 metres 
above the Snowy Plains. On top we met 
other groups of skiers who were on 
weekend trips. They were interested in 
what we had done and where we had 
been. These were the first people we'd 
seen since leaving Cobbler Lake eight 
days earlier. 

Late afternoon was fast turning into 
evening, so we followed the numerous 


We had arranged to be picked up at 
lunch-time the following day at Tambor- 
itha Saddle, but with the snow cover 
marginal on Holmes Plain we knew that 
there would be no snow at the saddle. 
Using the CB radio we had carried, we 
attempted to raise Steve and Michael, 
who were to meet us, but contact was 
impossible due to interference in the 
atmosphere. 

Up early on Sunday morning, we tried 
the radio again. This time we had more 
success, and we arranged to meet at Lost 
Plain near Mt Arbuckle, which was as far 
as their vehicle could go up the F 
Road. It appeared that the weat' 
again changing for the worse, 
trudged across 1 
began to fall fi 
tentatively crossing Shaw Creek, we 
were able to don skis on the far side and 
follow McMillans Track up the western 
slope of Mt Arbuckle. On nearing the top, 
more ski tracks and track markers 
indicated that we were crossing the Lost 
Plain ski trails. One final run down one 
of these trails led to the car-park. 

Smiling faces and cold stubbies greeted 
us, and we all reflected on what had been 
a superb tour, with generally excellent 
weather, through wild and marvellous 
country. Whether we would ever return 
to ski this area or not, I did not care. With 
a small group of friends, I had seen it in 
all its winter finery, and the memories, I 
felt sure, would live forever. ■ 
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Walking Queenslai 
with Barbara Key 

ords enticed me to Fraser Island— 
words spoken by Australian 
poet-environmentalist Judith Wright 
during the Fraser Island Environmental 
Enquiry in 1975: 

These are the qualities of wilderness—the 
qualities of the ocean-side wilderness, 
which Fraser Island does particularly 
represent. They give me a sense of awe, I 
think, of sensitivity towards the land- 
scape...I know very few children—urban 
children—who have been able to 
experience, as people of my age did, the 
joy of loneliness on a coastline, of beauty 
experienced without human interference. 

I needed no other motivation. Late 
one winter, when the holiday crowds 
had dispersed, this 'urban child' set off 
for Fraser Island in search of those 
wilderness qualities and a much-need¬ 
ed respite from civilization. 

My escape route began at Rainbow 
Beach on the mainland, where I joined 
a day tour which took me as far as the 
island's interior. 

'I'll pick you up on the coast—midday 
Friday', promised the driver. The door 
slammed shut and I watched the cum¬ 
bersome vehicle as it negotiated the 
deep drifts of a sand 'road' until it jolted 
and bucked round the bend out of view. 
When the sound of the engine had died, 

I shouldered my pack and set off along 
the track to Central Station, relishing 
the silence. 

The world's largest sand island is 
indeed large. One hundred and twenty 
kilometres long and averaging 15 
kilometres in width, it covers 184 000 
hectares. I chose to explore the central 
southern region, the high country, 
situated in what is referred to as 'dune 


Vines and ferns thrive on and around 
Wanggoolba Creek, which drains Fraser 
Island's ‘high country'. All photos Barbara 
Key 

system four'. Scientists have separated 
the dunes into a number of types, 
labelled systems, each characterized by 
distinctive features. In system four, 
peaks can reach 240 metres above sea 
level. It is the zone of rain-forest giants, 
of freshwater creeks cutting through 
dense vegetation and perched lakes 
sitting far above the water-table. 

In the heart of this region lies Central 
Station. Nestled in a forest of towering 
satinay, kauri and hoop pine, its north¬ 


ern aspect is bordered by rich rain forest 
lining the banks of Wanggoolba Creek. 
Originally established as a forestry 
station in 1920, it is now a popular 
camping ground. 'Popular'—I cringed 
at the thought, but my worries were 
unfounded. On my arrival a lone, 
single-person tent tucked away in the 
far comer was the only sign of other 
intruders. I could live with this inter¬ 
pretation of popular. 

The key attraction of this region is its 
proximity to many diverse vegetation 
zones. Mother nature has broken all the 
rules here and placed an infinite variety 
of plant life within easy walking 
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distance from one central base. It is truly 
a bushwalker's paradise, to be ex¬ 
perienced at leisure. 

My first view of Wanggoolba Creek 
was from the elevated timber boardwalk 
which skirts its southern bank for 500 
metres. I found this irksome, but accept¬ 
ed with reluctance the need for it if this 
area is to survive the constant flow of 
visitors, myself included. 

Leaving the boardwalk, a two kilo¬ 
metre track follows the south bank of the 
creek before crossing to the north side 
and terminating at Pile Valley. I spent a 
sybaritic afternoon on this walk, soaking 
up the atmosphere of the rain forest. 

Most prominent amongst the forest 
canopy were piccabeen palms with their 
lattice-work of foliage. Elk and staghorn 
ferns clung to accommodating hosts of 
kauri and satinay; vines draped and 
coiled in profusion; a thousand shades of 
green. Buttressed roots, adorned with 
lichen and fungi, seemed conveniently 
placed to trip the unwary walker. 

But it's the rare Angiopteris evecta, or 
king fern, that holds pride of place here, 
rising regally from its sandy bed in 
midstream. Said to have evolved in the 
earth's steamy jungles some 250 million 
years ago, this fern has maintained its 
genetic inheritance—a true survivor— 
and has been described as a living fossil. 

Occasionally the remains of an ancient 
fallen giant lay straddling the creek. 
Perched on the bulk of one of these, I 
watched the fishing technique of a blue 
and orange kingfisher. A movement by 
the creek bank, a flurry of wings and a 
flash of iridescent blue, then he was back 
at his hide waiting patiently for the next 
chance of a snack. 

A combination of filtered sunlight, 
earthy dampness and blissful silence 
tempted me to stay put and idle away the 
remainder of the day. Instead I pushed on 
to Pile Valley, home to an impressive 
stand of giant satinay (Syncarpia hillii ). 
These magnificent giants were logged 
extensively during the early part of the 
century, prized for their tall, straight, 
cylindrical trunks and their most valu¬ 
able commercial attribute— resistance to 
marine borer attack. The timber was sent 
as far afield as London's Tilbury Docks 
and the Suez Canal. Satinay trees take 
1000 years to reach maturity; it is a happy 
thought that, after prolonged conser¬ 
vation battles, Fraser Island's satinay 
stands are now preserved. An early dusk 
was descending as I turned and made my 
way back to camp. 

That evening I shared fireside conver¬ 
sation and jacket potatoes with Max, a 
retired surveyor, and his wife, Anne. 
Their aims were similar to my own, and 
I welcomed their quiet and relaxed com¬ 
pany. The mysterious occupant of the 
other tent had departed during my after¬ 
noon wanderings. 

Two crafty dingoes kept a close eye on 
dinner proceedings as they manoeuvred 
all evening, hoping for a hand-out which 


was not forthcoming. The dingoes of 
Fraser Island are said to be the purest 
remaining strand in eastern Australia, a 
state attributed to their isolation from 
domestic dogs. 

I imagine it was the same two char¬ 
acters that woke me from a dreamless 
sleep in the early hours of the morning. 
Had it not been for Anne's earlier warn¬ 
ing—'By the way, the dingoes will wake 
you tonight with their howling'—I'm not 
sure what I would have made of their 
nocturnal performance. Dingoes in the 
dead of night are at any rate preferable to 
the screaming police and ambulance 
sirens so frequently heard in cities. 

Early mornings at Central Station are 
reason alone to visit Fraser Island. 
Kookaburras cued the daybreak chorus 
at six o'clock sharp. Within minutes it 
seemed as though the entire bird 
population of the island had congregated 
in the surrounding tree-tops. Rainbow 
lorikeets, galahs and cockatoos invaded 
the highest branches while crows patrol¬ 
led the ground below. By mid-morning 
their ranks would thin and a temporary 
silence descend. 

Max and Anne departed for the coast. 
I was off to Lake McKenzie, a six 
kilometre walk north by way of Basin 
Lake. 

After crossing Wanggoolba Creek the 
track climbed sharply and reminded me 
of my poor state of fitness. Here the track 
is packed firm with an accumulation of 
leaf litter and forest humus, and passes 
quickly from rain forest into a tall- 
eucalypt zone. 

Towering brush box, blackbutt and 
rose gum provide protection for thriving 
communities of banksia, black she-oaks 
and a veritable sea of macrozamia and 
brilliant green foxtail sedge. Wild flowers 
add bursts of pink, white, yellow and 
purple. From delicate bush iris to hardy 
boronia, their presence is a delight. 

Small and symmetrical. Basin Lake lies 
in an amphitheatre of dense, encroaching 
forest. If ever a lake had a personality, this 
one has—a brooding presence shrouded 
in isolation, stillness and silence, broken 
only by the somnolent drone of insects. 
The air was heavy, redolent with secrets 
and legends, and for a moment I became 
an intruder on sacred ground. 

Skirting the perimeter—crusted white 
sand dotted with a rash of carnivorous 
pink sundew and fringed with red 
reeds—I searched for an exit from this 
intriguing place. A small post marked 
with the walkers' symbol—the second 
such sign I had encountered—pointed 
me on. I found the tracks to be signposted 
only where necessary and the vegetation 
so dense that to stray from the path 
proved almost impossible. 

In contrast to Basin Lake, Lake 
McKenzie was open and welcoming. 
Well adapted to the sandy environment, 
stands of melaleuca enjoyed their 
waterfront setting, growing with con¬ 
torted roots in shallow water or leaning 


drunkenly from a precarious hold on the 
shore. 

Clear and inviting, the water was also 
tooth-numbingly cold. After much 
procrastination I took the plunge and my 
mind was flooded with the distant 
memory of a swim in the Irish Sea one 
northern summer; the water temperature 
here was just as shocking. 



Fraser Island's sands support a magnificent forest 
canopy—these rose gums are catching early 
morning light. Right, 'small and symmetrical, 
Basin Lake lies in an amphitheatre of dense, 
encroaching forest.' 

A brief dry-off period, some susten¬ 
ance from a day pack, and I set out to 
retrace my route. I had expected to find 
other walkers on this track, and was 
pleasantly surprised by their absence 
and enjoyed my state of solitude im¬ 
mensely—but not for long. As I neared 
Basin Lake, a trickle of walkers began to 
appear. First came a fellow solo wan¬ 
derer, followed in hot pursuit by a group 
of young boys. 'Have you come from 
Lake McKenzie?', they chorused. Then, 
the universal 'How much further is it?' 
Their enthusiasm was infectious and I 
could hardly view their presence as an 
intrusion. 

Late afternoon saw the return of bird 
life to the campsite. With the sun's last 
rays glancing from their brilliant plum¬ 
age, flocks of lorikeets became forma¬ 
tions of darting red arrows. The dingoes 
were once more in attendance. I had half 
expected to find my food supplies 
ransacked on my return, but fortunately 
a zipped tent-flap proved to be an ad¬ 
equate deterrent. 

I had been blessed with glorious 
weather—the clarity of winter air warm¬ 
ed by an early spring sun. So there was 
hardly cause for complaint when the fol¬ 
lowing morning dawned overcast and 
threatening rain. 

My camp-breaking procedures ap¬ 
peared to be a great source of interest and 








entertainment for an inquisitive blue and 
yellow honey-eater which had taken up 
residence in a bush by my tent. (Or may¬ 
be I had invaded his privacy and he was 
just happy to see me leaving!) Small, 
round and fat, he flitted from branch to 
tent and back again, chirruping all the 
while. 

Settling my pack on to a mildly 
protesting body, I left the honey-eater to 
his fussing and walked out of Central 
Station along the road to Eurong on the 
coast. It was a pleasant change to stride 
out on a reasonably firm and level track. 
With luck the ten kilometre walk would 
remain a benign stroll. 

On higher ground to my right, dense 
stands of pine rose in succession while 
the lower side lay cloaked in rain forest 
dropping some 20 metres below to 
Wanggoolba Creek. I stopped by the 
bizarre form of a strangler fig and peered 
between the ranks of trees down on the 
roof-top of the rain forest beneath which 
I had wandered two days before. 

A light smattering of rain had begun. 
Rather than dampen my spirits it served 
to enhance the earthy aroma of the forest. 
And the chances of being soaked were 
minimal, the merging foliage overhead 
creating a vast protective tunnel of green. 

Turning south away from the creek, the 
road entered a woodland befitting 
childhood dreams and fairy-tales, home 
to elves, goblins and Bilbo Baggins. 
Massive, cylindrical trunks of satinay, 
kauri and brush box dwarfed their 
siblings of Pile Valley. Relics of past life 
lay half buried amid mountains of leaf 
litter, brilliant green shoots of new life 
emerging from their bulk. The presence 
of any birds here was barely detectable, 
ensconced far above in their lofty habitat. 
But subterranean rustlings in the dense 
undergrowth spoke of inhabitants on the 
move. 



The memory of this section of the walk 
stays foremost in my mind as a tribute to 
the beauty and timelessness of Fraser 
Island. And to the adaptability of nature: 
to find such a forest on an island of sand! 

My reverie was broken a short while 
later when I came upon a scene of 
devastation. Tall timbers had been snap¬ 
ped in half, leafless limbs lay twisted and 
broken, and the area was parched and 
dead in contrast to the surrounding 
greenery of life. Like a headstone by a 
grave, a small roadside plaque gave 
cause: 

On Tuesday 22 May 1990 a severe 
windstorm struck this area of Fraser Island. 
The path of damage is 2 kilometres in length 
and 100 metres wide. Many satinay, brush 
box and tallow-wood have been reduced to 
spars or blown over. Logs adjacent to the 
road edges have been salvaged. Natural 
regeneration processes will be left to take 
their course. 

Three kilometres from the coast the 
transition from central forest to coastal 
scrub was abrupt and startling. I had 
crossed an invisible line from verticals to 
horizontals, from a tall green woodland 
to a sunburnt Australian bush, in a 
matter of a few metres. Wide-reaching 
scribbly gums, bloodwood and banksia, 
wattle, bracken fern, macrozamia and 
foxtail sedge. 

With the loss of forest canopy and 
moisture, the road became a nightmare 
of sand slogging. When some passing 
motorists, the third set in seven kilo¬ 
metres, offered me a lift, I made a com¬ 
promise and asked them to deliver my 
pack to Eurong. Left with a manageable 
load of day pack, camera and tripod, I 
could tolerate the uncomfortable con¬ 
ditions and enjoy the delightful sur¬ 
roundings. 

Although not being a true wilderness 
walk, the last ten kilometres had been my 
most enjoyable, and perfect evidence of 
the sculpting force of the elements. From 
the green, rain-soaked interior of rich 
forests to the drier browns, reds and 
ochres of the wind- and salt-swept coast¬ 
line. Twisted and contorted limbs, creep¬ 
ing sand-blows and half-buried vegeta¬ 
tion—all testimony to a dynamic land¬ 
scape on the move. 

On retrieving my pack from the local 
store, I was tempted by an ice-cream, and 
replenished my water supply before 
searching out a coastal campsite respect¬ 
ably distant from the tiny community of 
Eurong. 

There were few restrictions then 
regarding campsites on the eastern coast 
of the island but, with school holidays 
not long over, many areas had been 
signposted 'Closed for Revegetation'. 

Eventually a small hollow behind a 
grassy dune in the shelter of some 
she-oaks provided privacy. I spent the 
remainder of the day recovering from my 
strenuous morning. A pair of sea eagles 


flaunted aerobatic skills as they scoured 
the foredunes or flew low over the ocean 
in search of supper. Supreme airborne 
hunters, they provided me with leisurely 
entertainment. 

As dusk fell, the sound of the ocean 
accompanied my thoughts. I had found 
my solitude. Perhaps more importantly, 
I had become aware of a gentle side of the 
wilderness. I was aware of all those 
small, intrinsic details that creep into 
one's consciousness when alone in our 
wild places: the texture and patterns of 
bark; the multitudinous tones of green; 
the intricate form of a wild flower—the 
most beautiful aspects are often the least 
obvious. 



My last morning. I dragged myself 
from the tent and stumbled down the 
sandy track in the dim light before dawn 
to witness the sun's arrival on a new day. 
Ninety kilometres of coastline and not a 
soul in sight. A group of dolphins, 
silhouetted in the first tentative rays of 
sunlight, frolicked just beyond the 
breaking waves, heading north. 

Later in the day I would head south 
and join the flow of traffic back to another 
world. I would take with me a comfort¬ 
ing thought: while Fraser Island has 
often been the subject of controversy, 
besieged by tourists and the ubiquitous 
four-wheel-drive, it has somehow en¬ 
dured, retaining pockets of isolation 
where the true qualities of a wilderness 
environment can still be found. IFs only 
a matter of looking. ■ 

graphic afrtretam/screen^inte?, 8 takes photographs, and 
writes. During ten years of living abroad, she walked 
extensively in Ireland, Nepal and her favourite wilderness, 
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~fHE TORRES 
DEL PAINE 

A trek in Patagonia, with Nick Green 



P atagonia has long been a name 
evocative of remoteness, extremely 
wild weather and spectacular mountains. 
Lying at the sparsely populated southern 
end of South America, it is a rugged 
region of lakes, fiords, glaciers, forests, 
mountains and windswept plains. Called 
the 'Land of Tempest' by British explorer 
Eric Shipton, Patagonia is still virtually 
unexplored in some parts. Though not 
especially high, the region's jagged, sheer 
peaks are amongst the world's most 
difficult to climb. For those who prefer 
gentler gradients underfoot, trekking can 
take you very close to the mountains. The 
circuit around the peaks of Chile's 
magnificent Torres del Paine National 
Park has been acclaimed as one of the 
world's finest walks. 

The tones themselves are three sheer 
granite towers which are almost enclosed 
within a group of mountains, the Paine 
Massif. The name Paine (pronounced 
'piney') is believed to come from a local 
Indian word which means either blue or 
pink—depending on which book you 
read. Apart from the towers, highlights 
of the park include huge glaciers which 
descend from the Southern Patagonian 
Ice Cap, many lakes, and abundant 
wildlife. The circuit walk within the park 
can be done in as little as four or five 
days, but it is better to plan for six or 
seven to leave time for possible bad 
weather and at least one side-trip. 

On the slow bus journey to the park 
from the small Chilean harbour town of 
Puerto Natales it is worth remaining 
awake (the discomfort should help!) to 
catch the first sight of the mountain 
ranges as they rise dramatically out of the 
pampas. Rheas, the South American os¬ 
triches, are often seen on the plains, and 
condors can sometimes be spotted soar¬ 
ing near the peaks. 

Ian and I began our walk from the park 
entrance. We were happy to let a large 
group of colourfully overdressed Italians 
rush off ahead while we photographed a 
semi-tame Patagonian fox and a herd of 
guanaco (the wild ancestor of the llama). 


Ian with the ice-capped Cerro Paine Grande in the 
background. Opposite, dwarfed by the ice cliffs 
at the face of the Grey Glacier. All photos Nick 
Green 

There were several young and we were 
able to come quite close to the family 
groups. 

Frequent marks of red paint on trees 
and rocks made the track easy to follow. 
Given the good weather, we decided to 
take our packs up on the side-trip to the 
towers and camp somewhere near them. 
Most walkers make this detour as a day 
walk from the refugio, or hut, near 
Laguna Amarga. Protected by mountains 
from the cold westerly winds, it was a 
hot, sweaty climb up to the forested 
valley below the towers. We set up camp 
in the beech forest by the Rfo Ascensio, 
then climbed for a further hour for an 
evening view of the towers. After a final 
slope of granite boulders, they suddenly 
materialize—three huge rock spires 
above a small lake; their sheer walls 
somehow looked more forbidding 
because the summits were lost in 
swirling clouds. The middle tower is 
2670 metres high and its east face, at 


which we were looking, close to 1200 
metres of nearly vertical rock. 

An icy wind deterred us from staying 
too long but we returned for a second 
look the following morning. We caught 
tantalizing glimpses of the towers' sum¬ 
mits, but saw their full height only when 
we were back in the main valley. Even 
from a distance they are very impressive. 

Despite the rugged natural splendour 
of the park, it is not an untouched 
wilderness. Settlers once grazed sheep in 
the valleys and some of the huts used by 
trekkers are old shepherds' dwellings. In 
places the forests still bear the scars of 
early fires. Cattle are now run on the 
eastern side of the mountains and on our 
descent from the towers we asked at the 
estancia, or ranch, for directions for a 
short cut back to the main track. Soon 
afterwards we stopped by some small 
lakes where there were many ibis, geese 
and other water-birds—and the unfor¬ 
gettable sight of a flock of pink flamingos 
circling low in the sky with the snow- 
dusted towers in the background. 

The short cut was a network of cattle 
tracks. Even once we were back on the 
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main path, the mingling tracks of 
livestock caused us to lose the way 
several times. Following the valley of the 
Rfo Paine, we walked through attractive 
meadows carpeted with wild flowers. 
Every so often, large Patagonian hares 
would bound away> and in the forest we 
glimpsed the bright colours of red¬ 
chested woodpeckers and the Austral 
parrot. 

It was New Year's Eve and we hoped 
to meet some other trekkers with whom 
to celebrate. We walked until late but saw 
no one and ended up sharing the evening 
with a one-eyed cat which lived by an old 
farm hut and toasting the night with our 
supply of cheap Argentinian Tia Maria. 
We were surprised to encounter so few 
other walkers on the trek as we were 
there in the middle of the best walking 
season. 

The next morning we passed Lago 
Paine and its rudimentary tin refugio. 
Shortly afterwards we met a German 
who had got lost in the swamp ahead and 
advised us to look carefully for the 
marker poles. The swamp was never 
more than ankle deep so we found it hard 
to understand how four Israelis we met 
drying out at Refugio Dickson had 
managed to get wet up to their thighs. 
The hut is surrounded by superb scenery 
and the Dickson Glacier at the far end of 
the lake appears to hang like a mountain 
of ice on the horizon. 

The long hours in these southern 
latitudes during summer are a luxury for 
the walker. Knowing that it wouldn't get 
dark until about 10 pm, we took advant¬ 
age of the sunny evening weather to 



The spectacular granite towers of the Torres del 
Paine. Right, Ian crossing the pampas with the 
Paine Massif in the distance. 

make a start for the pass, the highest 
point on the circuit. We finally camped in 
the beech forest beside a river, a setting 
spoilt only by firewood that refused to 
give much heat and by clouds of gnats. 

The following day we climbed grad¬ 
ually through forest towards the pass 
and crossed the river without difficulty a 
couple of times before arriving at the 
small glacier and lake behind a high 
moraine. There is a good campsite 
among the trees here, out of the cold 
wind. As in many alpine regions, the 
track is very boggy in places. Higher up 
on the pass we climbed over rock and 
some snow patches. Trekkers on this 
walk often debate the best direction in 
which to do the circuit and cross the pass. 
I think that the gradual climb in the 
anticlockwise direction is better than the 
very steep ascent coming the other way. 
Going up or down, the steep section can 
be treacherously slippery in rain, and the 
pass is very exposed to winds blowing 


across the glacier. Fortunately we had 
only cold wind and light snow flurries on 
the pass, and it hadn't rained for two 
days so the descent wasn't too bad. Even 
so, it was essential to hold on to trees— 
even to cables in a couple of places—to 
avoid sliding out of control. 

From the pass there is an outstanding 
view of the huge, crevassed expanse of 
the Grey Glacier below. Several kilo¬ 
metres across, it stretches out of sight up 
to the Patagonian Ice Cap. The section 
from the pass to the face of the glacier 
looks deceptively short on the map, but 
it is probably the most arduous part of 
the walk. The track leads up and down 
over the thickly forested mountain slope 
above the glacier, and progress is slowed 
by fallen trees and deep gullies. Spied 
through the forest, the glacier appears 
almost other-worldly. 

After another night in the forest we 
reached the face of the glacier, where 
jagged ice cliffs tower over Lago Grey. To 
stand beneath them at the water's edge 
gives a real sense of their immense scale. 
The pressurized ice is a deep blue colour 
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and icebergs which break off from the 
glacier can be seen floating or grounded 
further down the lake. Many are carved 
by wind and waves into delicate, trans¬ 
parent sculptures. 

We pressed on to Refugio Pehoe, 
buffeted from behind by a wind that 
whipped spray from even the smallest 
pools beside the track. At the refugio we 
spent our first night in a hut—and our 
first with company. I was glad that we 
didn't have to endure a repeat of an 
earlier stay here, when a plague of mice 
had run across the bunks and in and out 
of pots and pans all night. Also on that 
occasion, a mysterious nocturnal visitor 
had banged heavily against the door but 
a search outside had found nothing. A 
local said later that it might have been a 
puma, the stealthy, big cat rarely sighted 
in the park by visitors. 


From Refugio Pehoe it is a four-hour 
walk out to the park administration 
centre. With fine weather and extra days 
in hand, we decided to camp for a night 
in the Valle Frances before leaving. Here 
on one side were the strikingly shaped 
mountains called the Cuernos, or Horns, 
del Paine. On the other, above the small 
Frances Glacier, was Cerro Paine Grande, 
the highest mountain in the park at 3248 
metres. Its peak is surrounded by a thick 
layer of ice and every so often we would 
watch as small avalanches tumbled 
down from its flanks. By fording the river 
below the glacier it is possible to go 
further up the valley towards several 
imposing mountains which stand close 
to the towers on this side. 

Before walking out we made a detour 
to the Salto Grande waterfall, which 
divides the markedly different colours of 


the waters of Lakes Nordenskjold and 
Pehoe. The bridge shown nearby on 
some maps has now collapsed and the 
track is overgrown with dense, spiky 
bushes. The return trip was a real 
struggle against a ferocious wind which 
literally blew us off the path at times. 

The walk out crosses pampas grass¬ 
land that ripples in the wind, a very 
different landscape from the rest of the 
trek. A herd of horses galloped past in the 
dramatic evening light while in the 
distance the Torres del Paine were visible 
once again through a gap in the encirc¬ 
ling mountains. Like Patagonia in gen¬ 
eral, those spectacular peaks inspire a 
longing to return. ■ 

Nick Green works as a photo editor in a Sydney photo¬ 
graphic library. He likes to combine travel to places such as 
Patagonia, Turkey and northern India with his interest in 
photography, and is also a keen bushwalker, paddler and 
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Facts for trekkers, by Nick Green 



S outhern Patagonia has a similar climate to the 
west coasts of Tasmania and the South Island 
of New Zealand. Mountain areas receive consider¬ 
able rainfall and snow. The major weather problem 
is the strong wind which blows in from the Pacific. 
Temperatures can be quite high in summer but the 
weather can change very rapidly. 

When to go 

The best months for trekking are from November 
to March. Outside this season the pass is likely to 
be covered by snow but shorter walks are still 
feasible. My first visit to the park was in May; even 
though the days were very short, the weather was 
good. An attraction of Patagonia in autumn are the 
changing colours of the Nothofagus beech trees, 
which are related to those in Tasmania. 

If in flood, some of the larger rivers may be 
difficult to cross although we had no problems 
with any on the circuit. The Andes of southern 
Patagonia have a much lower elevation than the 
mountains further north and altitude is not a 
hazard for the trekker. 

Equipment and food 

Good, windproof wet-weather gear is important. 
Other clothing can follow the layer principle to 
cope with either warm conditions or cold winds. 
Footwear should be suitable for slippery, boggy 
tracks and rock scrambling. A good tent and 
sleeping-bag are essential for the circuit and it is 
advisable to carry a stove. Although we were 
always able to manage with firewood, camp-fire 
cooking would have been much more difficult in 
conditions wetter than those we experienced. 

Some food items can be bought at a small store 
near the administration centre but it is best to buy 
provisions from supermarkets in large towns like 
Punta Arenas or Rio Gallegos. Puerto Natales has 
a much smaller range of food. Freeze-dried meals 
do not seem to be available in South America. 
Camping and accommodation 
Most of the refugios are fairly rudimentary and may 
become crowded, particularly the ones by Laguna 
Amarga and Lago Pehoe which are popular bases 
for day walks. All have simple stoves but wood 
might have to be gathered from some distance 
away. There are several well-sheltered, officially 
designated campsites as well as a number of 
unofficial ones beside the track. In peak season 
there may be competition for space at some sites. 

If walking the circuit in the anticlockwise 
direction, the Refugio Lago del Toro at the end of 
the trek provides cheap, basic accommodation 
with hot showers. 


Maps and references 

The most readily available map is produced by 
Chile's National Forest Corporation (CONAF). 
Photocopies are issued free at the park and are 
available in Punta Arenas and Puerto Natales. The 
map shows major tracks, refugios and camping 
places. Approximate walking times between 
various points are given; we found these to be quite 
a useful guide. 

There are brief descriptions in the, South 
American Handbook and the Lonely Planet travel 
guides to South America, Argentina and Chile. 
Two other books which describe trekking in the 
park are Backpacking in Chile and Argentina by 
Hilary Bradt and John Pilkington (Bradt Enter¬ 
prises, 1980) and Trekking: Great Walks of the World, 
edited by John Cleare (Unwin Hyman, 1988). It is 
worth noting that some details may no longer be 
accurate. For instance, the hut at Lago Grey and 
the bridge by Salto Grande have both been 
destroyed! Published only recently. Trekking in the 
Patagonian Andes by Clem Lindenmayer (Lonely 
Planet, 1992) contains much useful information 
and is the most up-to-date of all the books on the 


Trekking alternatives 

Besides the circuit walk described, there are several 
shorter walks and side-trips on tracks within the 
park. If you are properly equipped, it is easy to 
organize your own treks. Alternatively, there are 
some trekking companies which include the park 
in tours of Patagonia. If you want to consider other 
walks in this region, the Moreno Glacier and the 
FitzRoy-Cerro Torre mountain group across the 
border in Argentina offer some most spectacular 
scenery. Further south, off the southern tip of the 
continent, there are also opportunities for trekking 
in Herra del Fuego. 

Getting there 

The most direct flights from Australia to South 
America go to Santiago and Buenos Aires, the 
capital cities of Chile and Argentina, respectively. 
You can then fly south to either Punta Arenas in 
Chile or Rio Gallegos in Argentina. One alternative 
is to travel south overland by bus; another is to take 
the popular three-day boat journey down through 
archipelagic Chile from Puerto Montt to Puerto 
Natales. In summer a daily bus service connects 
Puerto Natales with the park, 145 kilometres to the 
north. ■ 
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‘Hut how can you possibly justify 
U locking up valuable resources in 
National Parks?', or a similar question, is 
often asked when people debate the 
environment. The last time I tried to reply, 
it took me five minutes to list the aesthetic, 
scientific and cultural reasons why such 
areas should be preserved, only to be told: 
'Look, why don't you show me a book 
with all that in it. At least then I could look 
at its price on the back cover and find out 
what the value of those ideas is.' Well, that 
did it. I was fed up with trying to impro¬ 
vise responses. The time had come to 
prepare a short harangue to be delivered 
to anyone wanting an economic justi¬ 
fication of National Parks. 



Economic justification gone mad? World Heritage 
pub, Haast, New Zealand. Grant Dixon. Previous 
pages, walkers on Mt Magda la with the Crosscut 
Saw and the two peaks of Mt Howitt behind, in 
Victoria's Alpine National Park. Janusz Molinski 

Consider for a moment what happens 
when people have open access to natural 
resources. The English commons were 
traditionally used by villagers to graze 
their animals, cut wood and dig peat. 
Each villager was interested only in 
maximizing personal gain, and the land 
was abused. This was a very inefficient 
way for the community to use its com¬ 
mon resources as it resulted in a net loss 
of benefits in the long term. 

It is wrong to assume that what is most 
advantageous to the individual will also 
provide the greatest social good. For 
instance, a company considering an 
investment decision begins by estimat¬ 
ing the total costs and profits to itself over 
the life of the project. If it finds that there 
is likely to be a net profit, it can begin to 
consider the project as a viable economic 
activity. The project may well result in 
pollution of the local waterways, for 
example, but unless the company can be 
held liable for any environmental dam¬ 
age, such a consideration is irrelevant to 
its cost-benefit analysis. 

If the community were to carry out a 
similar study before it allowed the 
company to proceed, it might well find 


that the economic losses to the fishing 
industry and the spoiling of a recre¬ 
ational amenity would outweigh any 
advantage the community stood to 
derive from the company's operations. 
So long as the developer does not have to 
consider the full consequences of a 
proposed enterprise, it is unrealistic 
automatically to associate development 
with a public benefit. Furthermore, if 
environmental damage costs were in¬ 
cluded in the company's calculations, 
many projects would be scrapped as 
uneconomic at the initial stage. 

Therefore the first step towards 
justifying a National Park from an 
economic viewpoint is to know what the 
net value of developing the resource 
would be and this must be exceeded by 
the value of preservation. If such is the 
case, no further justification is required 
as all one is trying to establish is which 
form of competing land use will provide 
the greatest good to the community. 

Preservation of the natural landscape 
results in both 'existence' and 'utility' 
benefits. For example, the mere existence 
of a park will ensure protection for rivers 
flowing out of any watersheds in the 
area. Such protection may increase the 
economic life of a dam further down¬ 
stream by reducing siltation. Existence 
benefits may be very large, as in the case 
of Wollemi National Park adjoining 
Sydney. Because of its extremely rugged 
nature, the area has remained a 
wilderness, and the Colo River which 
drains it is the last remaining tributary of 
the Hawkesbury River without a dam. 
(See Green Pages.) 

The Hawkesbury River is used for 
recreation such as boating, swimming 
and fishing, and supports commercial 
fishing and oyster-farming activities. It 
also receives much urban waste and an 
increased sediment load as a result of 
gravel-extraction operations. Before the 
Wollemi park was declared in 1979, the 
New South Wales Electricity Commis¬ 
sion had planned to dam the Colo River 
to provide cooling water for a power 
station. To cut off a major input of fresh 
water into the Hawkesbury would have 
severely affected the economic viability 
of the recreational and fishery activities 
along the river. If avoiding a loss 
amounts to a gain, the gains from the 
park's establishment were substantial. 

'Utility effects' are the ways in which 
we use or appreciate the resource—for 
example, through recreation. It has been 
argued that it is difficult to attach a price 
to utility values because they are intan¬ 
gible. Yet the pleasure derived from 
visiting a park, and the reassurance of 
knowing that something unique and 
natural is being preserved, are no less 
tangible than going to a theatre or 
enjoying a meal in a restaurant. Some 
benefits can be traded in the market¬ 
place and others cannot. Just as markets 
reflect the value people place on various 
commodities, market conditions can be 


realistically simulated to establish the 
economic value of an environmental 
amenity. 

The rapid social and economic devel¬ 
opment of western societies has led to the 
growth of cities while large areas of the 
countryside have been depopulated. 
From a social perspective it is highly 
desirable that people return to the 
country for recreation as this provides a 
long-term inflow of funds to rural 
regions and thus helps to counteract the 
adverse economic effects of depopula¬ 
tion. Visits to natural areas are likely to 
continue to increase: the more crowded 
urban life becomes, the more desperately 
we need the open spaces provided by 
parks. As leisure time increases for many 
people, they are better able to take 
advantage of the road networks which 
make it easy to visit natural areas. In 
comparison, to develop natural re¬ 
sources usually only provides a short¬ 
term economic stimulus, with declining 
effect as the resource becomes depleted. 
The timber industry is an example of this. 

When a park is created, the potential 
for commercial development is not lost 
but merely deferred to some future time, 
whereas to exploit a resource such as a 
forest now may destroy it forever. When 
the benefits of development closely 
approximate those of preservation, the 
decision should always swing in favour 
of establishing a National Park. 

Once the park is gazetted, it becomes 
important to derive the greatest advant¬ 
age from the parkland by means, for 
example, of multiple-use parks which are 
zoned to cater for different activities and 
thus to satisfy the needs of wilderness 
buffs as well as provide the amenities 
necessary for the less intrepid park 
visitor. However, for this only very large 
parks such as Kosciusko are suitable; 
most of our parks are too small to support 
multiple use effectively. Rather than try 
to squeeze something for everyone into 
every National Park, we must accept that 
some parks are well suited to wilderness 
experiences and others to more passive 
recreational pursuits. 

Nearly 200 years ago, William Blake 
observed that 'the tree which moves 
some to tears of joy, is in the eyes of others 
just a green thing that stands in the way'. 
If Blake were writing today, he might 
well observe a third group of people who 
would prefer to leave the tree standing 
provided it cost them nothing to do so. 
Whether or not people value an area as 
an economic resource, for its aesthetic 
qualities, or for a combination of both, is 
irrelevant. One place can embody differ¬ 
ent values to different people. In the end 
National Parks are created because a 
majority of people consider the preserva¬ 
tion of an area worth while—a situation 
often requiring public education. ■ 















JhE AUSTRALIAN ALPS 

Tom Millar depicts their majesty 
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Right, early morning on the Cobungra 
River, Victoria. Below, carpet and candle 
heaths near Club Lake, Snowy Mountains, 
New South Wales. Bottom, the sun sets 
beyond Mt Cobbler, Victorian Alps. 
Previous page, a small waterfall on 
Hollonds Creek, Bogong High Plains, 
Victoria, with silky daisies in bloom. All 
photos were taken in the Australian Alps. 
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| WILD CANOEING 


I t was more than five minutes since I'd 
last seen Ian disappear under the 
violent, turbulent waters of the Snowy 
River. 

I raced through the lower half of the 
large grade-4 rapid, searching the banks 
and the river ahead for some sign of him. 
There was none. 

Somehow I negotiated the drop of 
more than a metre into a large stopper 
followed by a series of high, seething 
pressure-waves which flung me around 
like a cork. The icy water smashed 
constantly in my face as I desperately 
peered around for Ian. 

I wondered whether he could swim. 
This frenetic pace seemed a lifetime 
removed from the sunny, tranquil setting 
which had greeted us the day before 
when we arrived at our launching 
spot—McKillops Bridge. 

The Snowy River flows through the 
heart of the Snowy Mountains in the 
rugged, inaccessible country of north¬ 
east Victoria. The car shuttle from 
Dargans (13 kilometres from Buchan) to 
McKillops Bridge is 72 kilometres long 
and took us about 90 minutes. 

It was a mild spring day and the Snowy 
Mountains were displaying all their 
panoramic but savage glory. Huge 
gorges fell away for what seemed an 
infinity, and the mountains rose and fell 
into the distance like the folds of a giant 
blanket. 

Our first action on arriving at Mc¬ 
Killops Bridge was the traditional check¬ 
ing of the water gauge. Good news! The 
spring thaw and recent rains had swollen 
the Snowy to well above its ideal 
paddling height. Ian had paddled the 
Snowy twice before, but both times at 
low, summer levels, so even he wasn't 
sure what to expect. 

Knowing the Snowy's wild reputation, 
we began the trip with trepidation and 
excitement. 

The first hour on the river was very 
deceptive. Though high, it was wide and 
calm. Springtime yellow wattles made a 
cheerful splash of colour along its banks. 
Soaring above us majestically in tiers 
were the untamed ranks of the surround¬ 
ing ridges. 

We'd been paddling an hour when 
suddenly, eerily, the silence was broken. 
Above the splash of the paddles a soft, 
haunting sound wafted over us. Faint at 
first, it slowly magnified. Puzzled, we 
would stop every few strokes and listen 
to the pure, liquid strains which seemed 
to flow from all directions. 

We looked at each other. This was 
definitely Twilight Zone country. Round¬ 
ing a bend, we came past a clump of 


boulders. There, seated on a sandbank, a 
young woman was playing a flute, for all 
the world as though sitting in her own 
living-room. Alone, and miles from any 
road or town, she had no visible pack or 
gear—not your average bushwalker! 

Meanwhile, the river had begun to 
change. Speeding up as it narrowed, we 
went through a number of grade-3 rapids 


The rapids became more frequent. 
Little manoeuvring was required since 
the river was so high: any rocks normally 
visible had long been swallowed up. On 
the other hand, the speed and power of 
the river were much greater. Even on 
these high grade-3 rapids we were tossed 
around like juggling-balls in the hands of 
a giant. We appreciated these rapids in 



Michael Beck enjoying the plentiful water of the 
Snowy below McKillops Bridge on day one. 
Opposite, Beck in the Tulloch Ard Gorge. All 
photos Michael Beck collection 

with high pressure-waves. It was excit¬ 
ing but harmless fun; even though we 
were thrown from side to side, there was 
little danger of falling in. 

The river was flowing very quickly 
now and the rapids were generating high 
standing-waves. It was with a great deal 
of excitement and not a little apprehen¬ 
sion that we thought of the more difficult 
grade-4 and grade-5 rapids waiting for 
us in the Tulloch Ard Gorge. 

Taking advantage of a picturesque 
sandbank where boulders were scattered 
around like massive marbles, we 
emptied the kayaks and devoured a well- 
earned meal. Ian, not for nothing known 
as 'Mr Equipment', emerged from his 
kayak with a fishing-rod and announced 
his intention to bag a swag of big fish for 
tea. After a short break we resumed with 
our energy restored—but without any 
fish. 


the knowledge that they were a good 
warm-up for the second day, when we 
would enter the Tulloch Ard Gorge. 

There we would really earn our keep. 

We made camp at quite a challenging 
grade-4 rapid—a long one with high 
standing-waves, and an excellent spot to 
practise. 

We emptied the kayaks of all our gear 
and spent an enjoyable hour in play. The 
high speed of the river made wave-riding 
quite tricky and exciting. I received the 
first baptism of the Snowy when I 
misjudged a nose stand into a stopper, 
and was tossed in and forced to roll. 

Camp that night was a study in 
contrasts. Ian—a magician with his black 
hat—pulled everything but the kitchen 
sink out of his Everest. Like a poor 
relation, I looked across enviously as Ian 
reclined royally in his tent, complete with 
sleeping-bag, stove and a seemingly 
unending supply of food. 

On the other hand, for some reason 
which now eluded me, I had decided to 
paddle a Hydro. Now anyone who has 
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paddled a Hydro knows that, whilst it 
may be a great white-water kayak, it is 
not renowned for its storage capacity. 

This had meant a trimming down of 
inessentials—things like a sleeping-bag 
and a tent. So I curled up like a dog close 
to the fire with the one trusty blanket I 
had somehow managed to squeeze in. I 
felt like a native bearer in a B-grade 
African-safari movie, guarding his 
Bwana while he sleeps cosily in his tent. 

Next day the fun began. A couple of 
exciting grade-3 rapids with powerful 
waves as a warm-up, and we entered the 
Tulloch Ard Gorge. 

It was all we had expected and more. 
Sheer rock walls surrounded us and 
boulders the size of houses towered over 
us. Normally, in low water, the gorge's 
first rapid could be entered through an 
arch formed by a couple of these huge 
boulders. Today this entrance—the 




Ian Dunn in trouble on the two-stage rapid in the 
Tulloch Ard Gorge. Not long after this, he was 
separated from his kayak and swept downstream. 
Right, Beck at the A-frame—the entrance to the 
gorge. 

A-frame—was barely 30 centimetres 
above the water. 

The Snowy River was very high. 

Shortly after the A-frame we came to 
the first grade-4 rapid of the gorge—an 
'interesting' two-stage rapid, its parts 
separated by 20 metres of flat, fast water. 

Entering the rapid through a one metre 
drop, I drove hard through a large 
stopper and paddled strongly through 
high pressure-waves to avoid an even 
larger stopper at the base of the rapid. 
Misjudging the power of the river, I was 
swept through the middle of the stopper. 
My stern caught and I was instantly 
tossed in. 


I waited a few moments for the current 
to take me out of the stopper, then rolled 
up and paddled to the bank with a 
whoop of exhilaration. 

Ian's turn. He came through the one 
metre drop in good style but hit the first 
stopper at an angle. In a flash he'd 
followed my lead: in he went. 

Swept out of the stopper, he tried to 
roll, got half-way up and was knocked 
back in by the high pressure-waves. As 
he prepared to roll again, he was swept 
over the lower drop into the large stopper 
at the base of the rapid. Somehow he 
managed to roll up, but the nose of his 
kayak was sucked around into the mid¬ 
dle of the stopper and he was flipped 
over again. 

For several seconds he disappeared, 
then finally his head bobbed up. In 
desperation he'd been forced to leave his 




























kayak to escape the grip of the tenacious 
stopper. 

He grabbed weakly for the kayak but 
missed it. Before he could swim to the 
side he was swept into the second stage 
of the rapid. His head bobbed up at the 
top of the one and a half metre drop, then 
disappeared over the edge. 

Standing on a boulder at the base of the 
first rapid, I was caught off guard. By the 
time I'd jumped into my kayak and hit 
the second stage, a couple of minutes had 
passed. I knew I couldn't afford a capsize 
so it was with great desperation and ur¬ 
gency that I powered through the 
maelstrom that met me below the big 
drop. 

After completing the second stage, I 
finally found Ian about 60 metres 
downstream, pulling his kayak to the 
bank. He called out that he'd lost his pad¬ 


dle. I paddled on. Just as I was beginning 
to ask myself how well Ian would 
manage with a piece of driftwood, I spot¬ 
ted his paddle. 

A little shaken after his underwater 
swim, Ian made some minor repairs to 
his Everest. Surprisingly, it had only a 
few superficial cracks around the cockpit 
to witness its ordeal. 

Not much further on we came to the 
next notable grade-4 rapid—a one metre 


Ian decided that discretion was the 
better part of valour and volunteered to 
take photos. Smart man. 

After taking the first three smaller 
drops I hit the final drop at great speed, 
nosed down all the way to my armpits, 
and was spat out like a pip from a lemon. 
With a yell of jubilation and with my 
heart still pounding, I paddled free. What 
a fantastic ride! This was definitely the 
highlight of the trip. 



drop followed by a short flat section and 
an even larger drop into a powerful chute 
that sucked the kayaks down like an 
enormous vacuum cleaner. 

The power of the river through these 
narrow, high drops was awesome. The 
kayaks pierced the water at the base of 
these rapids like Olympic divers and 
plunged down for what seemed an 
eternity before springing free. 

Several minutes downstream, the roar 
of the river built to a crescendo as though 
Niagara Falls were looming just over the 
horizon. We soon found out that it was 
only their little sister—Gentle Annie it 
was called by someone with a dry sense 
of humour. Probably a bushwalker! 

It was a huge grade-5 rapid which fell 
like a staircase in a series of dangerous- 
looking drops. First, half a metre, then 
three-quarters, followed by a drop of a 
metre and a half, with a large stopper at 
the base of each drop. 

If I stood on stilts I still wouldn't be able 
to see over the top of it, I thought. 

The middle section looked extremely 
hazardous so, after much studying, I 
resolved to give the left-hand side a go. 
There the rapid went through several 
smaller drops with a one and a half metre 
drop at the end. 


We camped a couple of hours further 
on at one of the most beautiful spots on 
the river—New Guinea. Ian pitched his 
tent on a sandbank that faced a towering 
limestone cliff. Blackboys clung to the 
ridges and clefts which riddled its face. A 
family of eagles swooped to and from 
their nest at the very top of the cliff face. 

Half a day of paddling remained. The 
river widened after leaving the Tulloch 
Ard Gorge and the sheer cliff faces were 
replaced by mountainous terrain. 

The rapids were mainly of a uniform 
grade-3 standard now. Several were 
quite exciting without being unduly 
difficult. We played around on a couple 
of these, enjoying the freedom that came 
from paddling a less demanding stretch. 

When we pulled out at Dargans three 
hours later we were well satisfied. We'd 
seen some of the starkest, most beautiful 
country Australia has to offer and had 
experienced rapids of a quality and 
power that had to be seen to be believed. 
It's a long way to go but, for anyone who 
wants to be considered a canoeist, the 
Snowy River is a must. ■ 

Michael Beck is a physical education teacher with a 
particular interest in recreation. He is a keen white-water 
paddler and skier, and has been involved in the develop¬ 
ment of skiing programmes for handicapped skiers. 
Outdoor pursuits led him to an interest in photography. 
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Walking to one of the best peaks in the Blue Mountains, 
with Michael Christie 



I was picking my way slowly down the 
eastern end of Mt Solitary one Sunday— 
slowly, because the terrain was steep—and I 
was remembering my very first bush walk, on 
these same slopes more than 30 years before. 
It had been a disaster for a 13-year-old, poorly 
prepared, lost, exhausted—and, eventually, 
defeated and retreating. Anyone with any 
sense would have left and never returned. So 
I wondered what it was that had brought me 
back here yet again to cross Mt Solitary, and 
why I loved it. 

Let me first give you an idea of the where, 
how and why of Mt Solitary. This beautiful 
mesa of Narrabeen sandstones is the remnant 
of an eroded and at one time more elevated 
landscape which emerged from the sea about 
90 million years ago at a time when the ocean 
trench between New Zealand and Australia 
was growing. The subsequent dissection of 
cliffs and valleys has laid open a treasure trove 
of geological delights which are available to 
any walker inquisitive enough to look. The 
cliffs are awe-inspiring, both on Mt Solitary 
itself and on the walls of the surrounding 
Jamison Valley, and provide some of the most 
magnificent scenic vistas in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. The vegetation along the track varies 
from beautiful, cool, quiet, moist, shaded rain 
forest to typical Sydney sandstone varieties on 
the open ridges. As for more recent history, 
there are the remnants of old shale mines 
dating back to the 1870s. These have been 
pushed into the Permian coal deposits along 
the valley floor and in some cases extend right 
through the Narrow Neck Peninsula to the 
Megalong Valley. 

Maps 

The traverse of Mt Solitary is shown on the 
Hampton, Katoomba, Jamison and Jenolan 
1:25 000 sheets published by the New South 
Wales Land Information Centre. Mt Solitary 
also appears on Myles Dunphy's classic 
Gangeral and Wild Dog Mountains sketch map. 
Access 

Mt Solitary lies in the centre of the Jamison 
Valley, south of Katoomba. This is readily 
accessible by road from Sydney, but perhaps 
the nicest way to start this walk is to take the 
air-conditioned train from Sydney, a journey 
of about one and a half hours. Arriving in 
Katoomba on Friday night, you can stay in a 
motel, in one of two YHA hostels, or camp out 
at the beginning of the track if you don't mind 
setting up camp in the dark. Alternatively, it is 
just as easy to start on Saturday morning after 
catching an early train. 

The walk 

The best way to approach Mt Solitary is from 
the Katoomba end, finishing the following 
day at Wentworth Falls. It is possible to do the 
walk in either direction, but starting at the 
Katoomba end is easier. On the first day you 
should aim to get from Katoomba to the 


One of the airier sections of the climb up Mt 
Solitary. David Noble 

eastern end of Mt Solitary. This is generally 
quite easy to do in about four to five hours, 
and the main precaution necessary is to carry 
water if conditions are dry. 

Starting at Katoomba railway station, it's 
about 20 minutes' walk down Katoomba 
Street to the cliff edge where you get the first 
glimpse of the Jamison Valley. The valley is 


ringed with massive cliffs and Mt Solitary is 
visible in its entire length in the centre. The 
descent into the valley is at the Scenic Railway, 
either by rail or by walking down the track. 
The rail is in fact the old shale transport facility 
from past mining in the valley. It is an exciting 
ride and a quick way into the valley. The walk 
down takes longer but is very beautiful with 
moist ferny dells and waterfalls along the 
track. It is very easy on a well-graded and 
well-kept track and it would be a shame to 
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miss it. Once in the valley, the track is very well 
defined and you merely go west at the bottom 
and follow it to Mt Solitary. At first the track 
winds around the floor of the valley through 
the old Dog Face rock landslide and into the 
rain forest under the eastern edge of the 
Narrow Neck plateau. It is well worth 
obtaining a leaflet from the Scenic Railway 
which points out numbered items of floral, 
geological and historical interest. 

After about an hour's walk you reach the 
Golden Staircase, which is another entry point 
into the valley from Narrow Neck. Further 
along, the track from the Golden Staircase to 
the Ruined Castle passes through dense, 
beautiful rain forest; you get ever more 
extensive views of Mt Solitary as you proceed 
further along the track. If you are quiet along 
this section of track you will frequently see 
lyrebirds. 

Another hour's walk in the beautiful open 
rain forest will bring you to the Ruined Castle. 
This is the rocky remnant of a ridge which 
once extended from Mt Solitary to Narrow 
Neck. The last of the shale mines is situated 
just under the Ruined Castle formation and 
contains good, drinkable water even in dry 
conditions. This is the last water before 
climbing Mt Solitary itself and is therefore a 
good spot to fill up before the ascent. 

From the Ruined Castle the track opens out 
to a ridge and eventually follows the Knife 
Blade to the top of Mt Solitary. This is about 
another hour's walk and is one of the most 
spectacular sections of the track. There are 
breathtaking views from the Knife Blade back 
towards Narrow Neck and into Katoomba. To 
the south, you can see right through to 
Kanangra and down the valley as far as 
Mittagong. If taking photographs, don't waste 
all your film too early; the views become 
bigger and better the higher you get. At the top 
of the track you are virtually in a lost world, a 
plateau encircled almost entirely by enormous 
cliffs. Once on the plateau, the track descends 
almost immediately into a small valley with 



cave-like overhangs. There is water here 
below the caves. If the creek should be dry 
immediately below the caves, you can always 
find water by following the creek down to the 
cliff edge on the north side of Mt Solitary— 
and you'll see some very rewarding views for 
your trouble. 

The track now passes just to the south of the 
first cave, up to the hill, and almost immed¬ 
iately crosses to the north side of the plateau. 
Another hour's walk brings you to a beautiful 
campsite near 'the headwaters of Singa 
Jingwell Creek. 

This is the object of the first day's walk and 
by far the best place to camp. There is always 
water in the creek to the south of the campsite 
although, curiously, the water-table dips 
below the creek bed very quickly and the creek 
further on is usually dry. 

The camp at 'SJ' Creek must be one of the 
nicest spots you are ever likely to find. It is 
well protected from prevailing wind by a large 
mountain to the south and the west. There is 
always abundant clear water. The ground is 
level and the campsite is set in a hollow above 
the general line of the creek—therefore dry. To 
top it all, you are no more than 20 metres from 
the northern cliff face of the mountain. There 
is thus ample opportunity to sit and ponder 
the expanse of the Jamison Valley to the north. 

There cannot be many scenes more moving 
than the Jamison Valley and surrounding cliffs 
lit by moonlight. After a reasonably early start, 
even the slower-than-average walker will 
reach this spot early in the afternoon. This 
leaves plenty of time to make camp, look 
around and enjoy the surroundings. 

It is cause for great concern that such a 
beautiful campsite should be deteriorating 
through use—especially when you consider 
that the only people using it would be over¬ 
night bushwalkers. The average day walker 
does not usually get as far as the top of Mt 
Solitary. Those who make the trip should be 
sure to take out all the rubbish they take in. 
Don't burn plastic bags in the fire or leave 
behind tins or cardboard. Better still, don't 
have a fire; take a fuel stove instead. 

Day two 

After a quiet and relaxed night's sleep, the 
remainder of the walk leads down the eastern 
side of Mt Solitary and then up the cliff face to 
Wentworth Falls. From the overnight camp¬ 
site, it is approximately half an hour's walk to 
the Col. The Col is the most easterly point of 
the Mt Solitary plateau and is a magnificent 
platform for viewing the southern end of the 
Jamison Valley, a massive wall of the Kings 
Tableland, the headwaters of the Warragamba 
Dam and, across the dam, the Bimlow 
Tableland. 

There is a log-book in the rocky look-out at 
the Col which records the comings and goings 
of people in various states of disrepair— 
depending on which direction they came 
from. Most of the really acrid comments are 
made by those who have just completed a full 
day's climb up the Col in wet weather or fog. 
Fortunately, you have had the good sense to 
come from the Katoomba end and have just 
had a good night's sleep at a beautiful camp¬ 
site; your comments are bound to be serene 
and appreciative. Once off the end of the Col, 
the track becomes steep. It is not easy to see 
how to get off the Col. The track falls to the 
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northern side of the look-out, then winds 
underneath it and begins to head a little more 
to the south, but the overall bearing is mag¬ 
netic east. 

The track to the creek is not used a great deal 
because not many walkers go right over Mt 
Solitary. Sometimes the track disappears 
altogether. If you should lose it, you won't go 
terribly wrong by continuing on an easterly 
bearing until you hit Kedumba Creek. If you 
are in real bother, there is a fire track not too 
far to the south which you can reach on a 
southerly bearing. 

All going well, it should take approximately 
an hour and a half from the Col to Kedumba 
Creek in the bottom of the valley. Most people 
will get a little bushed without becoming 
seriously lost. To take this into account, allow 
about two hours for the trip from the Col 
down to the creek. 

Kedumba Creek is one of the most beautiful 
waterways in the Blue Mountains. It is of 
medium size, about 20-30 metres across, and 
paved with smooth, cobbled river stones. It 
has many long, quiet stretches and occasional 
small, shallow rapids. The banks range from 
sandy shelves to medium-sized cliffs com¬ 
posed of Permian marine deposits. The whole 
creek is shaded in by a large overhang of beech 
and casuarina, which changes to gum on the 
lower slopes above the banks. It is a most 
attractive and interesting creek but is 
unfortunately very heavily polluted by ef¬ 
fluent from Katoomba. Don't drink this water 
under any circumstances without at least 
using purifying tablets. 

While on Kedumba Creek it is worth while, 
if you have the time and the inclination, to 
have a careful look at the low clifflines on its 
banks and among the creeks that enter it. 
Close inspection will nearly always be 
rewarded by the sight of fossilized sea shells 
from approximately 300 million years ago. 
The creek is a good spot to have lunch on the 
second day; this gives everyone a chance to 
explore a little. 

In the afternoon, you have to get out of the 
valley and back to Wentworth Falls. By far the 
nicest way to do this is to take the old 
Kedumba track. Kedumba Creek meanders 
more or less due south but at one spot, due east 
of the Col, it turns east and south, then west 
and south. This has the effect of producing a 
large, reversed letter C in the creek almost east 
of the Col. The old track leaves the creek on 
the ridge which meets the top of the C. This 
track used to be the only way into the valley 
but has fallen into relative disuse since the 
four-wheel-drive Water Board road went in, 
and probably hasn't been used very much in 
30 years. Nevertheless, it is still there and is 
still quite easy to follow, and is by far the 
prettiest and nicest way out of the valley. 

A climb of about an hour and a half will 
bring you from Kedumba Creek to the top of 
the cliff, and another half hour's walk along 
the fire track leads you to the Queen Victoria 
homes, where you can phone a taxi to 
Wentworth Falls railway station. 

Now that you've 'done Solitary', I'm sure 
you'll want to do it again. Do look after it. ■ 

Michael Christie is a native ofSydney who has walked in the 
bushwalking teeth in the Katoomba area and it has held a 
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Goose Down Bags for the Back of Beyond 



KATHMANDUj 


K 

A Kathmandu has developed a range of high-quality 
rectangular and mummy bags to suit most climates and needs. 
Our down sleeping bags range from lightweight cycle-touring 
or travel bags to expedition and high-altitude snow bags. 

They include rectangular and tapered mummy designs. We 
consistently use goose down for fill. Goose down plumules are 
generally more loft-efficient than duck down. Construction 
varies from chevron box-wall to slant box-wall, to expedition 
standard V-tube baffles. On high-performance bags, vertical 
chest baffles limit down shift and differential fill ensures 
optimum down coverage. Baffles are tricot mesh, outer shells 
are tightly woven taffeta nylon, and seams are top-stitched for 
strength. Several of the mummy bags have waterproof/ 
breathable Hipora fabric around the foot of the bag to limit 
condensation and keep your feet dry. 


WAREHOUSE OUTLET & 
MAIL ORDER 

MELBOURNE STORE 
78 HARDWARE ST 


BOX HILL STORE 
13 MARKET ST 
VICTORIA 


CANBERRA STORE 
CANBERRA CENTRE 
FACING ONTO CITY WALK 
PH (06) 257 5926 


SYDNEY STORE 

TOWN HALL ARCADE 

CNR KENT 6c BATHURST STS 


BRISBANE STORE 
144 WICKHAM ST 
FORTITUDE VALLEY 







Down Filled - Rectangular Series 

FANTAIL Ultra compact bag, cycle touring, summer- 

s'Smg’ms" Zf^war^^c 

300 gms 

0.85 kg 

2 season *189.00 

MARCO POLO Conjpac, travel, summering hiking, cycle 

Slant box wall, see. pocket 

350 gms 

1.00 kg 

2 season *239.00 

COLUMBUS Midweight hiking or travel, non-alpine 

Chevron box wall, sec. pocket 

550 gms 

1.30 kg 

3-4 season J289.00 

NAVIGATOR Hiking, travel, camping, 3 season or non- 

Chevron box wall, see, pocket 

700 gms 

1.50 kg 

3-4 season ^*329.00 

NAVIGATOR PLUS «£*£**<. camping, all season 6c 

Chevron box wall, sec. pocket 

850 gms 

1.70 kg 

snow”"’ Tg illlloo 

Down Filled - Mummy Series 

LA PEROUSE 3 season hiking 

Slant box wall, sec. pocket 

500 gms 

1.30 kg 

3-4 season (Std) $289.00 

(Lg) $309.00 

MOONRAKER 4 season hiking 


700 gms 

1.50 kg 

4 season (5g) ||||-gg 

RUMDOODLE Ski touring, snow, alpine hiking 


900 gms 

1.80 kg 

I™' 0 "’ S ItofLSO 

SNOW LEOPARD High altitude, snow, mountaineering 

neck muff, Hiji>ra foot, sec. pocket 

1077 gms 

2.25 kg 

snST"’ 'SilfliOO 


TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
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VWN SLEEPING-BAGS 

John Chapman gives you the low-down on down 



O ne of the most essential pieces of 
equipment for wilderness adventure 
activities is a sleeping-bag. Even though 
synthetic fillings for sleeping-bags have 
improved, down from ducks and geese is the 
most efficient, light and compact material 
available. There are different grades of down; 
those of the highest quality, which consist 
mainly of soft breast feathers, have become 
known as superdown. 

This excellent material is not perfect: when 
sopping wet, superdown is virtually useless 
as an insulator, and even moderate dampness 
reduces its effectiveness. Its other drawback is 
its high price. Because of this, most of us try to 
make do with a single sleeping-bag for all 
conditions; to own more than one is a luxury. 
But a sleeping-bag which keeps you warm in 
the snow will be far too hot in coastal 
Queensland. A common piece of advice is to 
purchase a bag suitable for the coldest 
conditions you expect to encounter, but with 
long zip openings. Whilst zips do add weight, 
they let you use the bag in greater comfort in 
a wider variety of conditions: if you're too 
warm, open the zip and cool off. 

It should already be clear that no one bag is 
best. Most manufacturers and suppliers in 
Australia have several models designed for 
different conditions. Any buyer will have to 
take price, weight, expected use and shape 
into account. Quality of manufacture and 
construction will also have an influence 
although these factors can be very hard to 
judge from external appearances. Because of 
the nature of sleeping-bags, many details of 
manufacture are hidden. Whilst most manu¬ 
facturers do a very good job, some of these 
details have a bearing on the effectiveness of a 
sleeping-bag and on its life expectancy. 

In designing a sleeping-bag and controlling 
the movement of down within it, there are 
many construction methods to choose from. 
The least effective is known as sewn-through, 
which is cheap to construct but provides no 
insulation at the seams between down-filled 
compartments. As there are many such seams, 
a considerable amount of heat is lost. Fortun¬ 
ately, this construction is now rarely used in 
specialist bags. 

Virtually all down bags use a wall construct¬ 
ion: the inner and outer shells are separated by 
walls of material. Thus in theory there are no 
cold places along the seams as the thickness of 
the insulation is fairly even. There are box 
walls, slant walls, overlapping walls and 
V-tubes. There is plenty of propaganda 
regarding each method and how it is better 
than the others. Each has its good and bad 
points, and the most appropriate method is 
related to the down type and quality and the 


There'd better be a warm sleeping-bag on the 
other side of the creek! A wet crossing, Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales. Andrew Cox 

overall fill weight. In general, light bags are 
best made with box walls or short slant walls 
whilst the more complicated constructions are 
used on heavily filled bags. However, I 
wouldn't select or reject a sleeping-bag only 
on the basis of construction type. 

A factor which significantly affects the 
performance of a sleeping-bag is the density 
of the down filling. Large, spacious compart¬ 
ments hold lots of air but allow down to move 
around easily and hence enable heat to escape. 
In extreme cases the down will simply fall 
away by gravity from your shoulders and 
hips. This may not happen when the bag is 
new, but as the down ages such effects become 
more obvious. At the other extreme, overfilled 
compartments do not use the down to best 
advantage and waste some of its insulating 
ability. 

To try to measure all this for a survey is 
almost impossible. A reasonable test which 


you can perform is to clap the bag lightly 
between your hands once and then observe 
how the affected area relofts. It is unreason¬ 
able to expect it to recover fully to its previous 
height, but it should return most of the way. If 
the clapping action has pushed most of the 
down away, the likely cause is overlaige 
compartments for the amount of filling. Large 
compartments look impressive on the shop 
shelf but may not perform as well as smaller 
ones correctly filled. 

Well over 100 different down sleeping-bags 
are now sold in Australia. It is not possible to 
review so many in detail; we have therefore 
chosen a representative sample for this survey. 
The majority of those excluded are mentioned 
in the comments column; in most cases they 
are very similar to other models but with a 
different fill weight. 

The shapes are described as rectangular (R); 
tapered rectangular (TR); wedge (W), shaped 
like a mummy but with a flat foot (F); and 
mummy (M) with a box foot (B)—in 
decreasing order of roominess. The more 
space inside a bag, the less warm it will be for 
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a given weight. If room to move is very 
important to you, choose a rectangular or 
tapered rectangular shape. If minimum 
weight and maximum warmth are high 
priorities, the tight-fitting mummy shape 
would be better. To give you an idea of how 
tight mummy-shaped bags can be, in most 
you can't get your hands down to take your 
socks off. There are also bags shaped in 
between the extremes. It is a good idea to lie 
inside a bag to see whether it is suitably long 
and roomy. 

The fill weight given is that supplied by the 
manufacturer. Data for the type of fill used 
have not been included. There is a standard 
test for measuring the lofting power of 
superdown, but down varies from one 
shipment to the next and the test figures also 
depend on how much time has elapsed since 
the down was compressed. It would be 
impossible for manufacturers to specify the 
loft of each and every batch when producing 
catalogues, so it is up to you to inspect the bag 
you consider buying, compare it with others, 
and judge the down quality yourself. It is 
interesting that some manufacturers who use 
very high quality downs were reluctant to 
give figures at all. In general the best 
superdown, which some specify as 95/5 


superdown, has a loft of about 550 cubic 
inches per ounce. Whilst down of higher loft 
does exist, it is rare and high figures should be 
viewed with some scepticism. If a bag contains 
down different from the standard, this is 
indicated in the comments column. There is 
one notable exception: some manufacturers 
use down hand-picked to remove heavier 
feathers and improve its thermal efficiency—a 
valid alternative which comes at a premium 

There are many reasons why down varies in 
quality and most sleeping-bag manufacturers 
strive to obtain the best available at the time. 
Even the age of the bird (the older the better) 
and at what time of the year it was plucked 
make a difference to lofting power, but they 
can hardly be taken into account in a survey. 
The best advice is actually to inspect the bag 
you buy rather than accept it, unopened, from 
the shelf. 

There has always been much debate about 
whether goose or duck down is better. The 
conventional wisdom is that goose down is 
better, but there is virtually no discernible 
difference between the two. In fact, most 
down in Australia comes from a 'duck' which 
ornithologists accept as a member of the goose 
family—when is a duck not a duck? Hence the 


survey does not consider down type. Should 
down be white or grey? The very highest 
lofting down (eiderdown) is actually brown, 
but, whilst okay for doonas, is not very good 
for sleeping-bags because it lacks resilience; in 
short, colour is irrelevant. 

I have measured the loft of each bag at the 
waist and this gives some indication of the 
amount of down insulation provided but not 
of how effectively the down is used. 

The next column shows the types of 
walls—box walls, slant walls and V-tubes 
(V)—and their orientation between compart¬ 
ments. In most bags they are arranged 
crossways, or horizontally, but some have a 
mixture of types. The idea is to reduce the 
possibility of the down falling by gravity and 
creating thin, cold areas; different arrange¬ 
ments of compartments achieve this but create 
extra sewing work (read expense!). Another, 
simpler method—arranging the tubes in a 
zigzag—can also reduce the shift of down a 
little. 

One simple and effective way to reduce the 
movement of down is to incorporate a 
side-block baffle. This prevents the down 
from the top of the bag migrating round the 
sides to the bottom. Down squashed 
underneath provides little insulation so the 
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85/15 down 
85/15 down 


Slant wall. V/horizontal N/N 




foot, Entrant shell option 
XL option, 90/10 down, Entrj 


Sewn-through 2 S. F 


Cheap Hotel R/F 


Reinforced foot, 80/20 down 
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{Sponsorship and supply for many unique 

adventures has resulted in Mountain Designs 
sleeping bags being chosen for high altitude 
mountaineering on Himalayan giants, Arctic ice 
walks and Antarctic explorations. 

Our Mountain Series utilises all the experience gained 
in equipping high altitude mountaineers since 1974. 
The features of the Mountain Series Verglas:- □ Box 
wall knitted mesh baffles - they will not fray or 
unravel. □ Sewn cross-block baffles - to prevent 
down movement from panel to panel □ Priority 
panelling at the chest - down density where you need 
it most. □ Differentially cut box foot - to allow the 
down to loft unrestricted around your feet 

□ Cowling hood - to keep your head warm without 
restriction □ Chest muff - to help keep the warm air 
inside □ Twin 3-dimensional draught tubes - 
ultimate insulation for the zip □ Our internal zip 
guard - the lightest way to prevent the zip from 
snagging □ Left and right hand zips - 2 bags will 
zip together □ Milair outer shell - helps keep the 
down dry, dams warm air in and adds extra warmth 
without a significant weight increase. 

Rest assured that whether you're bedding down on an 
ice-encrusted rock ledge, a youth hostel bunk, a bush ; 
hut, a tent, a snow cave or simply Grandma's lounge 
room floor, Mountain Designs' high loft down-filled 
sleeping bags have been going there and doing that 
since 1974. 

Our range consists of: - 

□ The Iceline Series for general camping and 
travelling - 4 models 

□ The Patagonia Series for bushwalking and ski 
touring-10 models 

□ The Tmvelite Series fqr backpack travel and bike 

tournig.y 3 models ' 

□ The Mo&mn Series for ski touring and low 
altitude mountaineering - 5 models 

□ The ExpedititnfWj fiSm Series for major 
Himalayan assaults: 


w: 


r e have unequalled 
credentials for 
sleeping bag manufacture 


Mountain Designs 

high loft down-filled 
sleeping bags will give you 
a comfortable, restful night's 
sleep anywhere! 


Our commitment to 
quality is supported by 
our lifetime guarantee 



Perth 

862 Hay St. 

(09 322 4774 

Katoomba 

190 Katoomba St. 
(047) 82 5999 

Morwell 

20 Tarwin St. 
(051)343 411 


Cottesloe 

31 Jarrad St. 
(09) 385 1689 

Sydney 

494 Kent St. 
(02) 267 8238 

Adelaide 

121 Grenfell St. 
(08) 232 0690 


Hawthorn 

654 Glenferrie Rd. 
(03)818 1544 

Brisbane 

105 Albert St. 

(07) 221 6756 

7 Lonsdale St. 
Braddon 
(06) 247 7488 


Melbourne 

377 Little Bourke St. 
(03) 670 3354 

Fortitude Valley 

224 Barry Pde. 

(07) 252 9895 

Palm Beach 

1099 Gold Coast 
Highway 
(075) 98 3232 


Mail Order PO Box 295 Broadway 4006 Phone 008 077 067 
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| Wild Gear Survey Down sleeping-bags continued 

SH ptf “ Msured Claimed lill Reraim Measured ^ Skle-bk** Dimensions of ^ 

Kathmandu China 

Navigator Plus TR/F 

Snow Leopard M/B 

83 x 65 350/900 2 13 Boxwall/hor zontal N/N 3-D 2S,F N 35x18 239 

83 x 63 700/1500 3/4 16 Bo* wall/hc zontal N/N 3-D 2S,F N 41x21 XL option 329 

80 x 66 850/1700 4 19 Asabove N/N 3-D 2S,F N 40x24 XLoption 359 

83 x 61 900/1800 4 21 V/mixed Y/N 3-D S Y 42x24 XL option, waterproof loot 389 

80 x 66 1077/2300 4* 24 Asabove Y/N Double 3-D S Y 43 x 27 Asabove 430 

Macpac New Zealand 

Chrysalis M/B 

Odyssey TR/F 

87 x 66 850/1500 3/4 20 Box wall/horizontal N/Y 3-D 2S.F Y 32 x 22 XL option, 90/10 down 420 

82x65 550/1300 3 17 Box wall/mixed Y/N Double3-D S Y 28x18 XLoption. 90/10 down. Reflex shell 440 

82 x 65 900/1700 4 17 Asabove Y/N Double 3-D S Y 33x21 Asabove 570 

82 x 65 1200/2000 4* 23 Asabove Y/N Double 3-D $ Y 33x23 Reflex shell 680 

Mont Australia 

Brindabella W/F 

Main Range M/B 

76 x 71 800/1400 3/4 14 Box wall/horizontal N/Y 3-D 23, F N 32 x 20 80/20 down, Milair shell option 264 

86 x 85 400/1040 3 13 Box wall/mixed Y/Y 3-D ViS N 29x16 Down-filled top/foot, mat sleeve 319 

77 x 71 700/1400 3/4 13 Box wall/horizontal N/Y 3-D 2S.F Y 30x 19 330 

89 x 66 750/1550 3/4 18 Box wall/mixed Y/N 3-D S Y 29x19 449 


81 x69 700/1400 3 12 Box wall/holizontal N/Y Seam-through S/F N 33x17 229 I 

88 x 70 300/900 2 9 As above N/Y Sewn-through S/F N 21 x15 249 

71 x69 550/1300 3 13 Asabove Y/Y 3-D 2S.F Optional 30x17 XLoption 299 

83 x 66 700/1600 3 14 Asabove N/N 3-D 2S.F Partiaf 31 x17 309 

87 x 68 600/1200 3 13 Asabove N/Y Sewn-through S/F N 34x17 329 

82 x 66 850/1800 3/4 15 Asabove N/Y 3-D 2S.F Partial 37x19 379 

70 x 65 900/1800 4 17 Slant wall/horizontal Y/N Double 3-D S Optional 36x19 XLoption 379 

Jagungal M/B 

Twynam M/B 

83 x 63 520/1100 2 14 Box wall/horizontal N/Y Sewn-through S/F N 32x17 80/20 down, Traveller similar model 249 

83 x 67 750/1400 3 15 Asabove N/Y 3-D S/F N 32x19 XL option, 90/10 down 359 

90 x 71 750/1700 3 16 Asabove N/Y 3-D 2S, F N 35 x 20 90/10down,cotton inner 379 

83 x 67 850/1600 3/4 16 Asabove N/Y 3-D 2S,F N 35 x 20 90/10 down 399 

85 x 74 550/1200 3 14 Asabove N/Y 3-D S N 33x16 399 

Puradown Australia 

85 x 65 300/900 2 8 Sewn-through/horizontal na/na Sewn-through S/F N 23x13 Japera inner 190 

92 x 66 800/1500 3/4 13 Box wall/horizontal N/Y Sewn-through 2S.F N 36x18 XL option, japara inner 270 

rr : 

85 * 62 750/1750 3/4 16 Asabove N/Y 3-D 2S,F N 33x18 70/30 down/feaihers, japara Inner 275 

80 x 68 790/1500 4 17 Asabove N/Y 3-D S Y 38x18 90/10down 320 

74 x 89 750/1400 3/4 16 Asabove N/Y 3-D 1 2S,F Y 34x18 90/10down 325 

fr z 

~~ » l ;; “ «’ \ » 
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ALREADY FAMOUS 


W A R A T A H WITH hood 




Gently tapered 
for greater warmth, 
lower weight & yet 
plenty of foot room 
Internal 
protective tuck 
stitching 


Scotchgard protected (25/75%) 
down & feathers (750g) to 
retain high loft even 
when humid 

Continuous channels 
provide full temperature 
adjustability +20 to -2 


Barrel design 
spring-loaded cord 
grip toggles 


Nylon 265 thread 
down proof breathable 
>ater repellent 
ire finish 



Side zipper allows 
for left & right hand 
bags to be joined 
together - zipper 
has lifetime 
unconditional 
guarantee 


OPTIONAL EXTRA-All ROMAN down bags 
can be upgraded for colder conditions 


EXCEPTIONAL 


VALUE $149 


Internal draw- 
cord in hood for 
greater comfort 
& insulation 



Let ROMAN help you make 
the right choice... 

ROMAN manufactures over 60 different models 
of sleeping bags. 

ROMAN research has produced a colour coded 
map of Australia to guide you in making the 
correct choice of sleeping bag for the appropriate 
season & locality. Ask to see the map and fully 
documented brochure at your local dealer. 
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BUSHWALK 

TASMANIA 

WITH 

TASAIR 

FLYING WALKERS SINCE 1947 



WILDERNESS AND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
WE STORE YOUR 
BAGGAGE 
WE SUPPLY YOUR 
STOVE FUEL 

Tasmania. 

T BeTfcmptcd. 

Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45IE, Hobart 7001. 

Ph: (002) 48 5088 
Fax: (002) 48 5528 


idea is to keep the greatest quantity of it on top 
where it is most effective. Sewing in a 
side-block baffle is an awkward job, and some 
manufacturers leave out the seam between the 
walls and the side-block baffle—something 
the customer will never see. 

Leaving this seam open allows down to 
move from one compartment to the next—not 
from above to below but from head to foot. 
This movement of down does not happen 
quickly but in time most of the down can end 
up in the foot of the bag. If the bag becomes 
wet in use or is washed, the wet down clumps 
move very easily through such gaps. It can be 
slow and difficult to move the down back and 
often the best method is to open the side seam 
and restuff the bag. 

It is not easy for a machinist to close every 
gap, and in preparing the table I considered 
that seams were left open if the gap was wider 
than three of my fingers. Gaps smaller than 
this will not allow much down to move 
through. This is not to say that a bag with gaps 
between baffles is poorly made, but that you 
can expect more down to shift with time and 
must take great care when washing it. The 
extra work required to close the seams 
properly will be reflected in the price. 

The dimensions given are measured 
internally. The length, from the foot to the 
neck, corresponds very closely to the height of 
a person whom the bag will fit. Most bags fit 
people up to 180 centimetres tall. Extra-long 
models are available to order. A few short bags 
are also made, and people less than 150 
centimetres tall should seriously consider 
them as they will be significantly warmer, and 
lighter to carry. Making specials involves 
some extra expense so you can usually expect 
short models to cost about the same as a 
standard bag. See the comments column for 
options available from manufacturers' stocks. 
The width is measured across the shoulders 
inside the bag. 

Zips give some control over temperature. 
Most mummy bags have only a side zip; 
rectangular bags (with a flat foot) have both 
side and foot zips, allowing them to open out 
and function as a blanket. A zipper is an 
avenue for heat loss and the design of the 
covering draught tube is important. Most 
makers have now adopted the three-dimen¬ 
sional tube, which provides a very effective 
seal. Check the two ends of the zip: there 
should be no potential gap. Some of the warm¬ 
est bags have draught tubes on both sides of 
the zip. Zips can snag very light sleeping-bag 
cloths and most draught tubes have some sort 
of stiffener to reduce snagging. This is easily 
tested by getting inside the bag and zipping it 
open and shut several times. 

Rating sleeping-bags is always highly con¬ 
troversial. Temperature ratings have largely 
fallen out of favour. The problem is that there 
are many factors other than the external 
temperature which influence how warm you 
feel in a sleeping-bag. These include your 
metabolic rate and your level of fatigue. A 
sleeping-bag that's too hot one day may be too 
cold on a warmer day! More realistic (because 
less 'precise') is to rank bags according to the 
seasons of the year when they could reason¬ 
ably be used. Even these ratings take little 
account of, sometimes significant, variations 
between people. If you feel the cold more—or 
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less—than most people, read such ratings 
with that in mind. 

Virtually all sleeping-bag shells are made of 
nylon; see 'comments' for exceptions. At 
present most manufacturers seem to agree 
that the English nylon known as Pertex is the 
best available—but expensive. Some use other 
nylons which do the job well but are stiffer to 
handle (you might notice this when stuffing 
the bag into a tight stuff-sack), and heavier. It 
comes back to the trade-off between price and 
weight. At one time most bags had cotton 
shells, but this is now rare. Cotton is quite a 
heavy material, and the soft feel of a cotton 
inner is not necessary if you always use a 
sleeping sheet inside your bag. It is much 
easier to wash a sheet than to wash the entire 
sleeping-bag. 

I believe that sleeping-bags made in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand are in most cases 
equal and in some cases superior to those 
made elsewhere. There are enough manufact¬ 
urers here to provide healthy competition and, 
as can been seen from their advertisements, 
they all seem to try hard to outdo each other, 
creating a very high standard. Some have even 
begun to export bags to Europe and I expect 
that this trade will increase as more people 
discover the quality of our product. 

Imported bags are often a little cheaper but 
are usually heavier for the same warmth. 
Cheaper downs and poorer construction 
methods are common in imported models, 
which often try to compete by being lower 
priced. This may explain why most shops 
have some imported models but prefer to sell 
the locally made bags. Another advantage of 
local manufacture is that it is easy to have the 
bag refilled or repaired at a later date if 
necessary. As a rule this is best done by using 
the shop as an intermediary; if that fails, 
contact the factory direct. 

When it comes to selecting a bag you should 
decide what you expect from it, under what 
conditions you intend to use it, and what 
shape you favour. This will narrow the range 
to one or two from each manufacturer. All else 
being equal, you should give preference to 
local manufacturers (Australia and New 
Zealand). Sleeping-bags are guaranteed 
against poor materials and manufacture, but 
nobody can give an undertaking that a partic¬ 
ular bag will be correct for your usage. It is up 
to you to choose the right model. It can be a 
good idea to borrow or hire bags of different 
fill weights before purchasing. 

If you choose the right bag, you should 
expect it to last for five to ten years. Once it 
begins to lose some of its warmth, you can 
either boost it by adding down (which will 
make it heavier) or put it aside for the warmer 
months and obtain another bag for the cold 
seasons only. So much depends on a 
sleeping-bag that my main advice is to forget 
the price and ensure that you select the correct 
one. Even $100 looks paltry when you've 
spent a few nights uncomfortably cool. The 
experience of the outdoors is easily spoiledby 
such mistakes. A good sleeping-bag is an 
excellent investment and worth the effort 
spent in choosing the right one. ■ 

John Chapman (see Contributors in Wild no 1) is one of 
Australia's most travelled and widely respected bushwalk- 
ing writers. He is particularly well known for his books of 
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Water, water everywhere... 

Do you remember the good ol' days when you 
could scoop up a mugful of cold, clean 
mountain water whenever you were thirsty? 
In Australia that is not so long ago and, 
fortunately, it can still be done in many parts 
of the bush. 

However, with increasing pressure on 
Australia's environment from industry, 
agriculture, forestry—and from bushwalkers! 
—the incidence of polluted lakes and water¬ 
ways is on the increase. Walkers, climbers and 
others who venture into the bush need to be 
aware of the types of water pollution they 
might encounter and of the techniques to 
neutralize it. 

Water pollution can be broadly grouped 
into three categories. The first, and perhaps 
the most common in Australia, is bacterial 
contamination. Unless otherwise stated, I will 
use the word 'bacteria' to include viruses, 
cysts, worm eggs, amoebas and other micro¬ 
scopic living organisms in addition to bacteria 
themselves. These arise mainly from the 
inadequate treatment of human and other 
animal wastes. 

The second is chemical pollution, which can 
range all the way from acid rain to heavy 
metals—cadmium and mercury, for example. 
Common chemical pollutants are nitrates and 
other nitrogen compounds from fertilizers; 
organochlorine compounds from pesticides; 
and hydrocarbons from leakages and spills in 
the fossil-fuel distribution system. Most 
chemical pollution comes from industry and 
agriculture. It is a major problem in Europe, 
eastern North America and the more indus¬ 
trialized parts of Asia, but is relatively rare in 
the Australian bush. 

The third type of water pollution is caused 
by particulates—relatively large particles, 
usually of inorganic origin, that are suspend¬ 
ed in the water. The fine mica particles that 
give the milky colour to glacial melt are a 
classic example. Particulates are usually 
found in fast-flowing, turbulent streams 
where mixing processes are strong, and may 
or may not also be associated with bacterial 
and chemical pollution. Water murky with 
organic matter poses a special problem: the 
active ingredients in all chemical purifying 
treatments react with the organic matter and 
are 'used up' before they have time to take 
effect. 

The first step is to estimate the level and 
type of pollution by evaluating the source and 
pathway of the water you intend to use. The 
golden rule is: be aware of the land use in the 
catchments through which the water has 
passed. Check topographic maps carefully 



Good for the complexion, perhaps, but would you 
drink it? A challenge for any water purifier—hot 
pool, Welcome Flat, New Zealand. Grant Dixon 

and use local information to corroborate what 
the maps indicate wherever possible. 

For example, you may be camped next to a 
lovely, clear stream in the midst of a pristine 
forest, but if a tributary which joins your 
waterway upstream from your campsite has 
flowed through grazing country, it is likely 
that the water you will use has been 
contaminated by bacteria. 

More obvious examples are waterways 
downstream from human settlements. The 
Blue Mountains are a well-known case, and so 
are waterways downstream from ski resorts, 
such as the Thredbo River in southern New 
South Wales. If you drink water directly out of 
these streams, you are putting a lot of faith in 
the efficacy of sewage-treatment plants. 

A good example of the recent contamination 
of water supplies by bushwalkers and 
campers is the degradation of the alpine lakes 
in Kosciusko National Park. Bacterial contam¬ 
ination, particularly by giardia, has risen 
sharply in the last ten years due to the heavy 
overnight usage of the small catchments of the 
lakes. The New South Wales National Parks & 
Wildlife Service has banned camping in these 


catchments and has undertaken a campaign to 
teach walkers more ecologically sound toilet 
habits for the alpine country. 

There are also reports of bacterial contam¬ 
ination in lakes and waterways in the more 
heavily travelled areas of the Tasmanian bush. 
The Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National 
Park and the Franklin River are examples. 

Though not common, there are a few cases 
of chemical pollution in Australia's National 
Parks and wilderness areas. These often arise 
from abandoned mines upstream, and can be 
difficult to detect unless you are familiar with 
the area. It is probably best to avoid water 
from catchments containing mines altogether. 

Once you have assessed the likely quality of 
the water you will be drinking, how do you 
deal with any potential problems? 

Several techniques are available depending 
on the type of contamination. The table gives 
a summary of the various methods and their 
relative cost per litre of water purified. The 
two figures given for the cost of filtering 
reflect the initial cost of the filter, the cost of 
replacement filter elements, and the frequency 
with which these must be replaced. Some 
filters become considerably more economical 
to operate as the quantity of water treated 
increases. These figures, like those for the 
filtration rate and the life of the filter element. 
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are approximate and will vary according to 
how badly the water is contaminated and how 
conscientiously you clean and replace filter 
elements. For that reason manufacturers urge 
considerable caution in the use of these 
figures; some do not subscribe to the use of 
such figures at all. In any event, extra cost is a 
small price to pay if it means the difference 
between health and sickness 

One means very commonly used to purify 
bacterially contaminated water, but not listed 
in the table, is simply heat. By boiling the billy 
for your cup of tea, you will purify the water 
as well. For best results be sure that the water 
stays on a rolling boil for up to 20 minutes. 

Another technique is to use chemical agents 
to kill the organisms in the water. These 
chemicals are usually in tablet form and are 
very convenient to use. Commonly, one tablet 
treats one litre of water in about ten minutes. 
Several widely available brands are listed in 
the table. 

A number of active ingredients are used. 
Common ones are anions of chlorine and 
iodine, such as hydroperiodide. These chem¬ 
ical species can give rise to a mild halide, or 
'chlorine', taste. Neither chlorine nor iodine is 
recommended for extended use, and pregnant 
women, small children and people with 
certain health conditions should avoid iodine 
altogether. If in doubt, consult a doctor. 


Another active ingredient is the silver cation, 
but here it should be noted that the treatment 
neutralizes bacterial contamination only in the 
strict sense of 'bacterial'; it does not act on 
worm eggs, amoebas or viruses. Note, how¬ 
ever, that silver has no adverse effects on 
health even if taken in large doses. 

A 'do-it-yourself' chemical method that can 
be quite effective is based on an iodinization 
kit—a 30 millilitre glass bottle with a bakelite 
(not plastic) lid, which contains about six 
grams of iodine crystals. These kits are 
available from chemists. 

The idea is to fill the glass bottle with water, 
shake it for a few minutes, and then let the 
iodine crystals settle to the bottom. Wait for a 
few minutes, then decant the liquid (not the 
crystals) into a litre of contaminated water. 
Wait for 20-30 minutes and the water will be 
fit to drink. This method is effective against all 
types of bacterial contamination in the broad¬ 
er sense, and a kit will treat about 500 litres of 
contaminated water in total. 

The technique has some drawbacks. First, 
the treated water has a very strong, unpleas¬ 
ant halide taste. Second, the accidental 
consumption of the iodine crystals will result 
in death: six grams of iodine is above the lethal 
dose. And the other caveats mentioned above 
with reference to hydroperiodide prepara¬ 
tions apply as well. 


The iodinization kit is probably only 
advisable for long trips in areas where water 
is consistently and heavily contaminated— 
trekking in Nepal, for example. For all 
conceivable situations in Australia, tablets 
based on hydroperiodide are preferable. They 
are just as effective, more convenient, and 
safer to use. Note that the action of all these 
chemical treatments is slower, and the 
required 'contact time' correspondingly long¬ 
er, at low water temperatures. 

For the other two types of pollution— 
chemical and particulate—filtering the con¬ 
taminated water is the best method. 

Again, a number of systems are available. 
Some are designed for use by car campers, 
anglers and others who can take vehicles to 
their campsites; they are too large and heavy 
to be useful to walkers. However, others now 
on the market are small and light enough to 
consider taking on day walks or multi-day 
trips. The lightest are those based on drinking- 
straws, such as the AccuFilter water-purifying 
straw. Others incorporate a hand-pump 
mechanism. 

The best of these filtering systems can treat 
both chemical and particulate contamination 
as well as some types of bacterial pollution. 
They use two different principles. Particulates 
and micro-organisms are removed physically 
as the contaminated water passes through the 
pores of a very fine mesh. Chemical contamin¬ 
ants, which are about the same size as the 
water molecules themselves, are removed by 
an adsorption process in which the unwanted 
ions or molecules are attracted to and bound 
by the matrix of the filter (usually 'activated 
carbon'). This implies that these filtering 
systems can treat only a limited amount of 
chemically contaminated water. 

One of the most sophisticated filtering 
systems made specifically for walkers and 
others active outdoors is the MSR Water- 
Works. Manufactured by the company that 
produces the well-known MSR stoves, it has 
been designed and constructed to the same 
high standards. 

The Waterworks is not a single filter but 
rather a system containing a number of 
elements. A membrane filter removes particu¬ 
lates and micro-organisms greater than 0.1 
microns in size. This means that giardia, algae, 
bacteria and fungi are removed, but some 
viruses are not. Most viruses in water are 
found attached to larger organisms or dirt 
particles and are filtered out with these 
carriers. A second filter of activated carbon 
removes many chemical contaminants, in¬ 
cluding most agricultural and industrial 
chemicals. 

The filtering elements can be cleaned, and 
replacement membrane filters, carbon cart¬ 
ridges, and a maintenance kit are available. A 
clever feature of the Waterworks is that its 
outlet port can be screwed directly on to a 
Nalgene one litre wide-mouthed water bottle 
or on to a water bag of 2-10 litres' capacity 
called a 'Dromedary Bag'. 

Systems as complicated as the Waterworks 
require careful maintenance. The filter should 
not be stored for more than a few days without 
thorough drying as otherwise micro-organ¬ 
isms could begin to grow on a damp filter 
element. Also, the carbon cartridge can 
become saturated. If this should happen, the 
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1 Water purifiers and filters 

Chemical treatments 

Typeol 

Type of contamination Preparation 

life, years cost. $ cost/litre. $ 

Coglan’s Tablets Canada Tablets 

Bactena, Mid ha,da ,0 

3 9150 tablets 0.18 

Iodinization kit Australia Iodine crystals/solution 

Bacterial Strong halide 30 

™ 11 0.02 

Micropur Switzerland Tablets 

Bactenal Nona 120 

10 23/100 tablets 0.23 

Puritabs USA Tablets 

Bacterial Strong h*de 10 

5 8/36 tablets 0.22 

| Filters | 

Type Typeol 

Dry Approx tat- Approx life Approx 

Approx cost of Approx 

AccuFilter USA Filter straw Particulate/ 

Non. 30 na 75 35 

35 0.47 0.47 

Katadyn Switzerland 

Pocket Filter Filter Particulate/ 

None 620 0.75 3000- 429 

257 0.43 0,4 

Waterworks Filter Particulate/ 

None 400 0.67 100-200 295 

65 0.56 0.35 

Traveller Filter/iodine- Particulate/ 

Explorer As above Particulate/ 

Sr i:: z i 

60 0.20 0.09 


Non, na 0.11 60 25 

13 0.17 0.16 

| J«n wPich removes son* chemicals, including mos, pesticides and barbie! 

i counteract viruses 
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system could pass chemical contaminants or 
even release some that had been adsorbed, 
and the result might be water worse than the 
raw water being treated. A ceramic filter 
element for the Waterworks is 'in the 
pipeline'. 

Katadyn is a company that specializes in 
industrial filters, but produces a small 'pocket' 
filter suitable for use outdoors. It is based on 
a 0.2 micron ceramic filter which removes 
most bacterial contaminants and features a 
self-sterilization mechanism which minimizes 
the possibility of reinfection from a damp filter 
element. The Katadyn filter does not include 
an adsorption system for removing chemicals. 
A new lightweight filter from Katadyn—the 
Mini Filter, weighing 250 grams and based on 
the same ceramic filter element as the Pocket 
Filter—will be available in Australia soon. 

A recent entry to the Australian market is 
the Pur series of water-purifying systems. 
These combine two techniques to provide 
protection against particulate as well as all 
types of bacterial contamination. The pump 
first passes the contaminated water through a 
one micron filter which removes particulates 
and many micro-organisms. The water is then 
forced through an iodine-based resin which 
kills viruses and remaining bacteria. The 
treated water has a mild halide taste. This, as 
well as some chemical contaminants, can be 
removed by adding an optional carbon 
cartridge to the system. 

The Pur Scout, perhaps the most approp¬ 
riate of the three Pur models for the Australian 
bush, is easy both to use and to clean. A coarse 
filter on the inlet hose removes many large 
particles and greatly increases the life of the 
other components. 

It is sad, but a fact, that Australians must 
now become increasingly aware of water 
pollution in the bush and of the methods 
needed to counteract it. In addition to looking 
after our own health, however, we should also 
look to the future by demanding that today's 
pollution be cleaned up and by learning how 
not to foul water supplies ourselves. 

Will Steffen 

CORRECTION 


Wild Gear Survey 

There was a major omission from the Gear 
Survey of rucksacks for bushwalking in Wild 
no 46. The following paragraph should have 
been included among those provided by the 
manufacturers and suppliers of rucksacks in 
the body of the survey. The error was made by 
Wild during editing. 

Outgear Australia 

About ten years ago Outgear began making 
items of outdoor equipment that were 
unavailable on the local market. Our basic 
tenets have always been that items we make 
will be 'bombproof', functional—and, lastly, 
aesthetically pleasing. We have built a 
reputation for designing and manufacturing 
rucksacks because that's about all we do. We 
haven't achieved this reputation by copying 
other people's mistakes but by designing from 
first principles—that is, by designing, making 
and testing from scratch until we get it right. 
We believe that if a rucksack lasts under 
Australian conditions it will last anywhere, 


and this is borne out by our success in 
exporting to other countries. We think you 
should buy our packs, not because they're 
made in Australia (although they are) but 
because they are the best. That's why we are 
not afraid to give a lifetime guarantee. We are 
selling you a rucksack, not an experience; that, 
you have to go and get yourself. 

CANOES AND KAYAKS 


Shimmering 

The Mirage 17 and 22 sea kayaks were 
included in the Gear Survey in Wild no 42. 
Now there is a Mirage 19, a 19-foot boat 
recommended for weekend or expedition use. 
It has three hatches, one of them set to one side 
behind the cockpit for access when afloat, and 


The new Mirage 19 sea kayak. 

all set flush with the deck to minimize wind 
drag. It has a foot-operated rudder of large 
surface area built into the hull, and comes 
equipped with deck-lines and a compass—but 
without a pump—for RRP $1800. From Canoe 
Specialists, Mosman, New South Wales. 

TENTS 


Bath crystals? 

Eureka! has a new pair of tents for three- 
season use. The Prism and the Tetragon sleep 
two and three people, respectively, and weigh 
2.7 and 3.7 kilograms. Each is supported by 
two fibreglass poles which arch over the 
middle of the tent, and has a fly with two 
awnings which give some protection to the 
doorways but do not extend to the ground. 
The Prism sells for RRP $229 and the Tetragon 
for RRP $275. They are distributed by Johnson 
Camping. 

Buzz off 

SleepScreens are small, light tents—made 
entirely of 'no-see-um' netting—which are 
designed to give protection from insects when 
there is no need for protection from the 
weather. The two smaller sizes, for one and 
two people, respectively, enclose the upper 
body of the occupant(s) in a dome supported 
by two fibreglass poles and cover the rest of 
the body with a loose flap of netting. A larger 
model, the TropicScreen, sleeps two in a simple. 


full-length dome, again with two poles. 
Netting hangs loosely right down to ground 
level on all three models; none, however, has 
a groundsheet attached. Consequently, flying 
insects will be kept at bay but persistent 
crawlers will still find a way in. Weights of the 
three models range from 280 to 990 grams; 
they sell for RRP $49.95, $69.95 and $99.50. 
Distributed by Johnson Camping. 

SLEEPING-BAGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Show bags 

Several of the sleeping-bags listed in the Gear 
Survey in this issue are either new or have 
been revised in some way. J&H's Winter-lite 
and Snobag models have redesigned, head- 
hugging hoods and correspondingly smaller 


openings at the shoulders, all made to keep 
warmth in. In addition, the Winter-lite can 
now be bought with elastic thread throughout 
the inner shell, which gathers the bag in 
around the occupant and eliminates a good 
deal of the space in which air could otherwise 
move around and cause heat loss. The 'Bare 
Hug' option adds $40 to the regular 
Winter-lite price—a total RRP of $624. At the 
other end of the range, J&H has a new 
lightweight bag for travellers. The One Planet 
Daintree contains 350 grams of down and sells 
for RRP $230. 

Kathmandu shops have two new down-filled 
bags which are not listed in the survey. The 
Pantail has 300 grams of down, all in the top 
panels, and a sleeve beneath for a sleeping- 
mat. It weighs 850 grams in total and sells for 
RRP $189. The Columbus contains 550 grams of 
down and is designed for travel or bush¬ 
walking in mild to cool conditions. Weight is 
1.3 kilograms; RRP $289, or $299 for a large 
version. Kathmandu also has a new synthetic- 
filled bag somewhat warmer than its well- 
known Bushwhacker model—for two to three 
seasons' use. The Globe Trotter has a third layer 
of insulation where the Bushwhacker has two. 
It weighs 1.45 kilograms and sells for RRP 
$139.50. 

Sleeping-mat sleeves must be all the rage. 
Mont is soon to release three bags with all the 
filling on top and a sleeve in the base for a 
sleeping-mat. The Micro, Voyager and Ulysses 
will contain 250,400 and 550 grams of down, 
respectively. 
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Light weighs just 


230gms, the Plus 

Outback Oven 

Ten has a 10" 

Food Mixes - You 

Teflon coated pan 

can easily cook 

& lid for baking. 

delicious Pizzas, 

frying etc. 

Carrot Cake, 


Fudge Brownies, 


Banana Nut Bread, 


Com Bread, 

Scones. 


1 x:4.5V Std bulb 17 hours 
1 x 4.5V QH bulb 6 hours 
3 x AA Std bulb 8 hours 


MICRO 

>V- 


ZOOM 


Available from 
Better Outdoor Stores 


3 x C QH bu 
3 x AA QH b 
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CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 


The long and the short 

J&H recently brought out several new 
Gore-Tex jackets. The Bullfrog is a medium- 
length jacket with a fold-away hood. RRP 
$367. The Bushwalker is extra long—to keep 
shorts dry—and comes in green. RRP $366. 
The Mirage is tailored for women, with a 
higher waist and shorter sleeves than most 
jackets. RRP $339. The Ultra Cane Toad is made 
of lightweight, three-layer ripstop Gore-Tex 
and weighs 520 grams (size L). RRP $362, and 
$194 for pants in the same fabric. The Expresso 
and the Easy Rider have shoulders and upper 
sleeves made of three-layer Gore-Tex and use 
two-layer Gore-Tex, which breathes better but 
is less durable, elsewhere. The Expresso is an 
anorak; the Easy Rider is a jacket with a 
full-length zip. Both are cut quite short and are 
lined with a breathable mesh. RRP $349.50 and 


$399, respectively. And the Chute Out is a 
lightweight anorak with a tuck-away hood, 
made of mesh-lined, two-layer Gore-Tex. RRP 
$332.50. 

Winged feet 

Red Wing Irish Setter boots are made in the USA 
for walking and working in cold conditions. 
The model 810 has a full-grain suede upper 
lined with Cambrelle and Thinsulate, so 
would be cosy in winter and perhaps rather 
too cosy for summer bushwalking in much of 
Australia. It is conventionally styled and 
finished to a high standard. The urethane sole 
has a shallow lug pattern. RRP $245. From Red 
Wing International, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Flip without flop 

There's another new kid on the block in 
sport-sandal land. Oxy, made in the USA, is a 
new brand of rubber-soled 'off-road' sandals; 


the Kudo model has four straps of nylon 
webbing, all adjustable with Velcro. A pair of 
size 9 weighs 500 grams, and the sandals sell 
for around $75. Distributed by Spelean. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The incredible shrinking kitchen 

There's a new, lightweight version of the 
Outback Oven (see Equipment, Wild no 43) 
which does away with the Teflon-coated pan 
of the original and lets you bake in any pot or 
billy of 15 to 24 centimetre diameter and 
between 7 and 12 centimetres high. The Out¬ 
back Oven Ultra-Light consists of a reflector, a 
heat-diffusing plate, a pot support, a thermo¬ 
meter, and a collapsible cover to keep the hot 
air in around the pot. It weighs 270 grams and 
can be used on lightweight stoves with 
adjustable heat. Around $45. Distributed by 

Accessories available for Outback Ovens 
include cutting-boards, a wooden spatula, 
and non-stick 'Quick Release Sheets' with 
which to line your billy. There's also a new 
range of ready-mixed foods for baking in the 
bush—pizza, scones, banana nut bread and 
carrot cake, to name a few. Hands up all those 
who remember damper. 

Petzl logic 

The latest in the Petzl line of headlamps, the 
Chrono, has the same weather-resistant, 
adjustable-focus lamp unit as the Zoom 
model, and a quartz-halogen bulb. Its battery 
pack is a padded pouch secured in the middle 
of the back—not the ideal spot if carrying a 
rucksack but okay if travelling light—with a 
somewhat fiddly elastic harness. It could also 
be worn on the chest. The Chrono is designed 
for orienteers and joggers. A battery carried 
close to the body will stay warm and hence in 
really cold conditions work better, and for 
longer, than one carried outside, but the same 
effect can be achieved by other, less elaborate 
means. Petzl's Kanga Pouch, for example, 
hangs around the neck and carries the battery 
of a Zoom headlamp. Like the Chrono battery, 
this is a 4.5 volt cell connected to the lamp by 
a flexible lead. The Chrono sells for RRP $91, 
the Kanga Pouch for RRP $38. Both are 
imported from France by Spelean. 

Walking-sticks 

Mountaineers do it; back-country skiers do it; 
now even educated bushwalkers do it. 
Cross-country ski poles make great walking- 
sticks, and their use is spreading fast. In 
Europe, where the ski pole is a natural 
successor to the alpenstock, some ski-pole 
manufacturers have given up winter produc¬ 
tion in order to cater for the increasing 
summer demand. Extendible poles with 
cross-country grips, including straps, and 
tipped with either rubber or tungsten seem to 
be the preferred variety, but poles of most 
kinds can be used. The German outdoor 
magazine Bergwelt conducted tests using 
poles fitted with pressure-sensitive counters 
and came up with impressive figures for the 
size of the load which could be diverted from 
the legs and lower back by the use of ski poles 
during walks. Australia imports most of its ski 
poles but one manufacturer here produces 
poles in aluminium alloy, including 


TRIX 


The chippie 

A low-impact variation on the cooking-fire, 
by Steven Robinson 


Firewood can be scarce around popular 
campsites, and ugly fire scars are 
unwelcome anywhere. A chip stove can 
help to reduce these problems. It can 
cook a full meal for four with only a 
handful of twigs for fuel because it 
concentrates the heat where it is needed 
and provides efficient burning 
conditions. It barely marks the spot 
where it has been used, yet is far lighter 
than a fuel stove and fuel. It is cheap, 
easy to make and to use, and can be 
fitted inside a big billy so it takes up little 
or no extra room in the pack. 

The basic idea is old and simple; take a 
large tin; drill or punch lots of holes 
around the bottom and top to let air in 
and burning gases out; and add an 
opening near the bottom through which 
to feed in twigs. A couple of bent bits of 
fencing wire or thick coat-hanger wire 
through the top holes support smaller 
billies. Lift these wires out, and smaller 
billies can be stored inside. The exact 
dimensions are not important but the 
chippie should be taller than its diameter 
to get a good draught, and the air holes 
need to be fairly large—15-30 millimetres 
in diameter. Excellent chippies can be 
made from old paint tins or large fruit 


My present chippie is made of 
aluminium sheet, with a base, also of 
aluminium, pop-riveted in place. It is 
very light and fits between the largest 
and second-largest of a nesting set of 
billies. On it I have cooked many 
meals for a family of four, and dire 
predictions that it would melt have 
proved unfounded—perhaps , 

because it is air-cooled on the 
outside. We use it on bushwalks 


throughout the year, resting it on a bare 
patch of ground or on a rock. If you 
carefully feed twigs in as they burn, not a 
mark is made, and when thoroughly 
extinguished, the tiny amount of ash the 
stove produces can be carried out or 
scattered so that no evidence remains. We 
even take it ski touring below the tree 
line. A fuel stove is still necessary, but we 
only take fuel for essential cooking and 
use the chippie for luxuries such as a hot 
drink with lunch. It works happily sitting 
on a couple of twigs on the snow. Face 
the door into the wind for maximum heat. 
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Laser Spot™ XENON LAMP Module 
with precisely focused reflector. 

Unquestionably the world’s most powerful, 
lightweight, super-compact light source. 

For close-up or long-range use. 

Designed for the most brutal conditions. 
Unbreakable and watertight to 600 metres. 
Many colours available. 120 millimetres long, 
16 millimetres in diameter. 



SUUNTO 
COMPASSES 
YOUR BEST 
FRIEND IN 
THE BUSH 

When you’re finding your way in 
unfamiliar terrain, you need a trusty 
companion. Every Suunto compass 
has the reliability that comes from 
years of good breeding. 

Look for the steady, fast needle 
action of Suunto’s easy-to-read 
compass faces. See the accuracy and 
durability of a Suunto compass, the 
specially selected materials, jewelled 
bearings, tungsten steel components 
and superior finish. Feel and compare 
Suunto’s anatomical design. 

You’ll see why more and more 
people depend on Suunto. No 
companion is more reliable. 

SUUNTO 

Suunto Compasses are proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 Fax (03) 794 0750 


NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 
WAX FOR 
LEATHER BOOTS 

A non-softening wax containing no 
animal oils or greases. Use 
regularly, with confidence, for 
maximum protection and longer- 
lasting leather. 

Tests show that Nikwax products 
enhance the wet-weather 
performance of all leather types. 
For more information contact 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 Fax (03) 749 0750 


NIKWAX 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 



Sundrop and 
Teardrop 

■ Ideally sized 

■ Loaded with features 


The Sundrop day-and-a-half pack and the smaller 
Teardrop can be used in just about any situation. Made 
of 420 denier heavy-duty Trylon® with a 600 denier 
base, they're ideally suited to day walking and cross¬ 
country skiing and robust enough for rockclimbing. 
Select the one that suits the size of your load! 
SUNDROP for convenient access and streamlined style. 
CAPACITY: 35 litres 

FABRIC: 420 denier heavy-duty Trylon® with 600 denier base 
COLOURS: Red, blue, purple or teal 
WEIGHT I kilogram 
FEATURES: 

■ Double-layered fabrics on base for additional strength 

■ No 10 YKK zip ■ Padded back 























If you’re ready 
to explore the most 
beautiful mountains 
in the world... 



call 956 8099 

for more information or our brochure. 

The Andes of South America stretch from the Caribbean almost to Antarctica. 

It is the longest, the most spectacular and the second highest mountain range 
in the world after the mighty Himalaya. 

Milton Sams, known for leading the highest dinner party in the world on 
Huascaran (6780m) Peru, has climbed over one hundred mountains in this 
part of the world. Under his guidance we have run 
many successful trekking and climbing expeditions. 

His enthusiasm and addiction to adventure is 
unmatched! 

Our adventures also take us to the Himalaya and 
Karakoram, Japan, New Zealand and Australia. 

"Or call Melbourne (03) 670 0125, Brisbane (07) 221 0599, 
Adelaide (08) 231 6844, Perth (09) 221 2300 
or write to us at: 73 Walker St. North Sydney 2060 

EXPEDITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
THE HIMALAYA-JAPAN NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA 
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extendible models— Advanced Aspects, in 
Melbourne, Victoria. 

Bag of tricks 

Dan Enterprises of Eildon, Victoria, makes an 
Outdoor Leader First Aid Bum Bag designed to 
hold supplies for up to 13 people on trips of 
up to five days. Presumably it could serve 
smaller groups for longer periods. Contents 



Dan shows off the Outdoor Leader First Aid Bum 
Bag—contents not included. 

are held in place with adjustable straps and in 
clear pockets, and a zipped, outer pocket 
holds a small first aid manual. The bag can be 
unfolded while being worn for emergency 
access in tricky situations. Empty, it weighs 
350 grams. RRP $105, or $95 as a pouch 
without a waist-belt, from most Mountain 
Designs shops. 

Don't be wet 

Whereas most waterproofing agents contain an 
organic solvent, the latest additions to the 
Nikwax range are water-based. In the case of 
Aqueous Nikwax for leather, this means that it 
can be applied to wet boots and will penetrate 
to the wettest parts, where it's most needed— 
or that's the theory. TX.Direct, a water-based 
emulsion of an elastic, hydrophilic polymer, is 
a rejuvenating treatment for waterproof/ 
breathable clothing. Applied in the washing- 
machine, it is said to 'heal' cracks and 
overgrown pores in laminates such as Gore- 
Tex yet leave them breathable. Aqueous 
Nikwax is expected to cost a little more than 
Liquid Nikwax, the product it will probably 
replace in time; a bottle of TX.Direct will not 
be cheap, but it will be much cheaper than a 
new waterproof/breathable jacket. (That's 
comforting to know!) Distributed by Outdoor 
Survival. ■ 
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THE NEW COMPLETE 

BUNYIP RANGE... 

all-Australian boots made to 
these export specifications... 


fully padded ankle collar fully Blake reinforced 4.5 

leather bellows with leather stitched hooks resistant leather 

bull-hide upper 
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J JILDERNESS CALENDARS, 
DIARIES AND CARDS 

We survey the annual cavalcade 



Australian Wildlife Calendar 1993 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $14.95). 

Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $14.95). 

The Wilderness of 
New South Wales 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wild Places of Australia 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness Australia 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness Queensland 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Wilderness Society 
Landscape Calendar 1993 

(Wilderness Society, RRP $14.95). 
Wilderness Tasmania 1993 

(Rob Blakers, RRP $8.95). 

Wilderness Victoria 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $11.95). 

Both calendars published by the Wilderness 
Society are high-standard productions. One 
must also applaud the society for taking the 
lead in this field and printing its calendars on 
low-chlorine paper (the paper is not as glossy 
as that used in other calendars). A number of 
photographers have contributed pictures to 
both calendars and their quality is generally 
good. If you wish to buy a calendar, and at the 
same time support the conservation move¬ 
ment, have a serious look at these. 

Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar is, like all past 
efforts, a fine piece of work. Many of 
Dombrovskis's photos are of the popular 
Walls of Jerusalem and Cradle Mountain area, 
but some are from lesser known areas such as 
the Tarkine wilderness in the State's north- 

Not much can be said of Robert Rankin's 
calendars that hasn't been said before. He's 
again produced the same bunch of calendars 
(with different photos of course) and, as usual, 
reproduction quality is excellent. Whilst no 
one photograph stands out as being 'the one', 
all calendars are very good, of about equal 
quality and definitely worth more than a 
cursory look. 

If you find most calendars too large. 
Wilderness Tasmania is the perfect choice. All 
the photos in this rather small calendar have 
been reproduced well (better than in last 
year's calendar) and the pictures are pleasing. 
Glenn van der Knijff 

Natural Australia Desk Diary 1993 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 

RRP $29.95). 

1993 Wilderness Diary 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $19.95). 


Tarn below the West Wall, Walls of Jerusalem 
National Park. Photo by Peter Dombrovskis, 
reproduced from the 1993 Tasmanian Wilderness 
Calendar. 


Wilderness Diary 1993 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, 
RRP $18.95). 

Wilderness of Australia Diary 1993 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $13.95). 


As in previous years, the Australian 
Conservation Foundation is helping to 
promote up-and-coming photographers. Both 
diaries contain contributions from a number 
of photographers, and the quality and 
reproduction are good. Natural Australia is 
also printed on 100 per cent recycled paper 
and has been bound in a more conventional 
manner this year. As usual, these diaries will 
be popular with those buyers who especially 
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It works best 
when you follow 
the instructions. 


The performance of most weather-proof fabrics is 
reduced with washing. In the case of Gore-Tex the 
reverse is true. 

Although our fabrics are engineered to resist the 
elements that cause degradation and leakage - body 
oils, cosmetics, chemicals such as insect repellents, 
dirt and grime - their eventual build up may pre¬ 
vent Gore-Tex from performing at its peak. 

Rather than causing damage, regular cleaning will 
restore the properties which make Gore-Tex the most 
effective breathable waterproof fabric available. 
Maintaining Water Repellency. 

Every new Gore-Tex jacket is coated with Durable 
Water Repellent (DWR). Water just beads and runs 
straight off the surface. 

It's important that you maintain this coating, as it 
ensures the garment's breathability during even the 
heaviest downpour. Although it has no bearing on 
the waterproofing qualities of Gore-Tex, it's an 
important part of the garment's resistance to stains 
and contaminants. 

After you've washed your Gore-Tex garment, apply 
heat through tumble drying, or better still, ironing. 


This will re-fuse the DWR treatment throughout 
the face fabric. Eventually you may need to re¬ 
apply the treatment. Use a commercial spray 
whose active ingredients are fluoropolymcrs. 

If you need further advice regarding care and 
maintenance, or with any other concerns you have 
about your Gore-Tex garments, contact Gore on 
008 226 703. 
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like to support the conservation movement in 
Australia. 

Master wilderness photographer of Tas¬ 
mania, Peter Dombrovskis, has produced an¬ 
other fine diary. Tasmania probably has the 
most scenic 'wilderness' in Australia and 
Dombrovskis does an excellent job of record¬ 
ing it on film in such publications, which are 
also particularly well designed. 

Robert Rankin's Wilderness Diary is, again, 
excellent. Whilst I think that last year's photos 
were better, this diary is highly recommended 
for the quality of its production and it is a good 

Gv 

The Unique Continent: 

An Introductory Reader 
in Australian Environmental Studies 

edited by Jeremy Smith (University of 
Queensland Press, 1992, RRP $14.95). 

Early European explorers ventured into the 
centre of Australia convinced that they would 
find an inland sea. They were on the right 
track, but far too late. Twenty thousand years 
ago lakes like Mungo and Calabonna were 
huge, thriving water bodies teeming with fish 
and birds. Giant marsupials like diprotodon 
lived along the shores of these lakes, and were 
hunted by Aborigines. At this time Australia 
had a group of birds called the mirihungs, all 
of them larger than the modern emu; the 
largest, the dromornis, was the largest bird 
which ever lived, weighing in at about 460 
kilograms. Although now extinct, these birds 
seem to have inspired some Aboriginal rock 
art which still survives. Today the lakes have 
dried up, and even Lake Eyre, which drains 
one sixth of Australia and is 15 metres below 
sea level, fills with water only occasionally. 

Fascinating details like these are on every 
page of The Unique Continent. For example, the 
earliest life forms on earth were single-celled 
bacteria and blue-green algae, emerging in the 
shallow waters of the earth some 3.5 billion 
years ago. Some communities of these 
organisms formed semi-submerged mounds 
called stromatolites, and similar structures 
still exist in the saline waters of Shark Bay. 
Other early life forms increased the volume of 
oxygen in the sea waters, causing the iron 
dissolved in the water to oxidize out and 
gently rain to the sea floor. This formed the 
iron deposits now found in the Hamersley 
region of Western Australia. 

Described as 'an introductory reader in 
Australian environmental studies', The Unique 
Continent will appeal to a wide audience. 

Amongst the topics covered are the 
development of the Great Barrier Reef, the 
evolution of Australian flora and wildlife. 
Aborigines and the environment (including 
discussion of the pre-European population of 
Australia), present environmental issues such 
as the spread of Mimosa pigra in northern 
Australia and the spread of the red fox. 

David Mercer's paper on 'Conflicting 
Ideologies' in the debate on the Australian 
environment is particularly discerning and 
provides a good starting point for 
understanding many of the underlying 
philosophical tensions when these issues are 
discussed. 

The material covers a wide range, but is not 
exhaustive. Issues of agriculture and mining 


are discussed, but forestry is only mentioned 
in passing. 

The book is easy to read, and some of the 
papers are scripts for an ABC television 
programme yet to be screened. 

The lack of an index is unfortunate. 

The Unique Continent will be invaluable to 
anyone seeking some informed background 
on Australia's environment. 

Brian Walters 

Use With Care: Managing Australia's 
Natural Resources in the Twenty-first 
Century 

by Doug Cocks (New South Wales 
University Press, 1992, RRP $29.95). 

Australia's resources are limited, and many 
people want to use them. Some uses will be 
wise; others will have few long-term benefits 
for the country and its inhabitants. Doug 
Cocks aims to help us to decide which uses 
will be worth while. 

The title of Cocks's book serves to remind 
us that environmental problems are not 
confined to the present. The management of 
natural resources needs the perspective of 
time, lest the seduction of short-term gain 
detract from long-term benefit. 

Cocks works for the CSIRO and has had 
many years' experience in dealing with land- 
care issues from various points of view. Use 
With Care is a resource manual in format, not 
so much laying down answers as providing 
parameters and resources for informed 
discussion. It does this very well, and a great 
deal of information has been compiled which 
will be of value for long-term reference for 
conservationists, and others. 

I did not always agree with the way Cocks 
has drawn the boundary lines for discussion. 
Sometimes he seems too ready to take a 
middle course, to compromise, rather than 
step back and select the best option for 
Australia. For example, he seems to support 
the idea of resource security for the timber 
industry: 'The industry needs and deserves 
firm guarantees about the availability of its 
feedstock.' No justification is given for this 
assertion, and many would disagree with it. 
The industry does not own native forests, and 
if it has not made the necessary long-term 
investment to establish plantations which it 
can rely upon, why should the Australian 
public commit itself to guarantees to supply 
that timber from native forests—especially 
since it effectively subsidizes the logging of 
native forests? 

In fact, whilst there is some good source 
material in relation to the forest industry, its 
analysis is generally inadequate. Cocks dem¬ 
onstrates that some large profits are made by 
off-shore woodchippers, but he does not 
mention that royalties for the logging of native 
forests fall short of the actual cost to the tax¬ 
payer, to the extent of many millions of 
dollars: the Australian public finances large 
overseas profits from the destruction of native 
forests. There is nothing on the expansion in 
the annual cut of timber. The reason for the 
decline in employment from logging (greater 
capital intensity) is not spelt out. 

The suggestion that regrowth forests might 
be managed intensively (that is, with heavy 
use of fertilizer and weed control to give 
maximum yield) is startling. 


Many other issues are dealt with thor¬ 
oughly, including population control, patterns 
of current land use, and technology. 

One of the strengths of Use With Care is that 
it provides information in an accessible way 
on a range of topics examined. It will be 
particularly helpful to students. 

Doug Cocks's book records his experience 
on a variety of issues and, provided readers 
are confident enough to reach their own 
conclusions, it will be a valuable reference. 

BW 

The State of the World's Mountains: 

A Global Report 

edited by Peter Stone (Zed Books, 1992, 

RRP $25 [paperback], $60 [hardback]). 

Mountain areas have fragile ecosystems, 
and these are showing increasing signs of 
crisis around the world. 

Mountains are important. They provide a 
vertical archipelago of refuge for biodiversity. 
The likely advent of global warming will 
increase their importance as species will need 
to be free to migrate to cooler regions if they 
are to withstand the increased pressures of 
changes in climate. Where there has been 
overexploitation of these regions, the possibil¬ 
ity of this movement is reduced. 

The State of the World's Mountains catalogues 
a remarkable series of threats to the world's 
mountains. The beautifully engineered roads 
in the European Alps have attracted so many 
cars that the resulting pollution is killing off 
the adjacent forests, in turn increasing 
avalanche and landslide activity, and flooding 
the valleys. In the Himalayas the humble 
search for firewood is denuding the slopes 
with similar dire consequences. As a result of 
the destruction of traditional modes of 
agriculture in the Andes, many areas which 
used to support large populations in comfort 
now have far smaller populations living in 
poverty. Mass tourism is creating pressures on 
hitherto wild mountain regions which lead to 
enormous damage. 

Mountains can provide indications of 
climate change, the retreat of glaciers showing 
the impact of global warming. They have long 
been sources of human inspiration: they are 
wild and remote and their size seems to dwarf 
human activity and place it in perspective. 
That image is threatened around the world, 
and the need to work for the protection of 
mountains is pressing. 

Australian readers may question the global 
character of this report. Our mountains are not 
mentioned; nor are those of New Zealand. 
There is no reference to the enormous 
Antarctic ranges. Much of the book is quite 
technical and will be of most interest to 
specialists in the issues of geography 
discussed. 

BW 

Secrets of the Scenic Rim 

Book and video by Robert Rankin 
(Rankin Publishers, 1992, RRP $35.00). 

Different people look for different things in 
a bushwalking guidebook. I think a good 
guide should provide a concise overview of 
the walk, tell you how to get to the start, briefly 
describe the route and note the difficult bits, 
include accurate maps, be lightweight and 
small enough to fit in a pocket. 
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MINI-FLASHLIGHT HOLDER 


IHOMOLIMA! 


FREE YOUR HANDS 


ZEN IMPORTS PTY. LTD. 
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OUTDOOR COOKING 
UTILITY (CK200) 

Available in either SpyderEdge or 
Plain, the 6A Stainless Steel blade 
(16.5cm) features a finger choil for 
positive control. This outdoor 
Cooking and Utility Knife cuts 
superbly. G. Sakai have also fitted 
it with a swivel belt-loop sheath 
for easy carrying. 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY. LTD 
P.O. Box 201, Rozelle, NSW. 2039, 

Ph: (02) 818 1955 Fax: (02) 810 8776 
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Robert Rankin's Secrets of the Scenic Rim 
meets most of these criteria. Because this book 
concentrates mainly on the Scenic Rim tra¬ 
verse, it is half the weight of its competitor, the 
Buchanans' Bushwalking in South-east Queens¬ 
land. Although Rankin's book has no unneces¬ 
sary chapters on how to bushwalk, it does 
include a lengthy history of bushwalking in 
the area so that walkers will have something 
to read when they are marking time. 

Rankin's colour maps are excellent and 
complement his descriptions—which are 
good but not always comprehensive. In sev¬ 
eral locations, such as Double Peak and Mt 
Huntley, there are alternative ways round the 
difficult spots that go unmentioned. 

Rankin also describes a number of rock- 
climbs. Some are already covered in guides to 
Frog Buttress and Kangaroo Point. Other 
climbs at Mt Barney, Mt Maroon and Girra- 
ween are less well known and are useful in¬ 
clusions. 

His bushwalking grades are conservative in 
a consistent fashion. They are undoubtedly 
framed with the inexperienced walker in 
mind. He recommends the use of a rope on 
many routes which confident and competent 
rock-scramblers would negotiate without 
hesitation. People who have climbed Fed¬ 
eration Peak in South-west Tasmania without 
a rope would only need one to climb Mt 
Lindesay and for trips which involve abseils, 
such as Leaning Peak. Other walks might 
require a pack-hauling line if done with a 
heavy pack. 

The feature that distinguishes Secrets of the 
Scenic Rim from other bushwalking guides is 
a video cassette containing two programmes. 

The first is a short, evocative motion picture 
covering the changing moods of the Scenic 
Rim, from sunrise to sunset. Here Rankin uses 
some interesting cinematic techniques to good 
effect. 

The second is a series of stills from the 
Rankin collection with a supporting sound¬ 
track. As you would expect, the shots are 
excellent, but some flash by too quickly and 
the lightning shots are a bit corny. 

The video is more notable for its hyperbole 
than for the information it imparts. Since it 
comes with a guidebook, I would have 
preferred it to cover the Scenic Rim traverse. 
As it stands, it will probably appeal most to 
people who have never set foot in the area. 

This innovative combination of guidebook 
and audio-visual presentation costs $35. 
That's a high price if you are only interested 
in the guidebook, but a fair one for the 
package. I would recommend that anyone 
interested in the Scenic Rim have a look at it. 

Laurence Knight 

Grant's Guide to the Flinders Ranges 

by Grant Da Costa (Acacia Vines, 1992, 

RRP $14.95 plus $0.85 for postage and 
packaging, from the author, 

PO Box 267, Gembrook, Vic 3783). 

With the continuing spread of desk-top 
publishing, we can probably expect a lot more 
booklets like this one. Grant's Guide is 
essentially a collection of travel advice, scenic 
highlights and suggested bushwalks in the 
Flinders Ranges. One advantage of this style 
of publication is that information which may 
be perceived to be too specialized for the 


general book trade can be circulated to a 
limited but enthusiastic audience. 

The areas included in this guide are treated 
in a systematic and informative way. The 
layout is easy to follow. Area introductions 
and track notes are written in a clear, breezy 
style. Each section is garnished with maps 
though the graphics often struggle to convey 
the nature of the landforms. A few strong 
photographs would certainly help. 

The back-cover blurb boasts that this guide 
'covers the best there is to see from the very 
south to the very north'. The preface is a little 
more circumspect and suggests that what is on 
offer is a 'selection of the best walks and tours'. 
Yet even judged by this more modest claim the 
guide skimps on information about some 
prime locales. 

For example, whilst the notes give options 
for exploring Wilpena Pound, there is no 
mention of the many fine walks in the adjacent 
Hey sen or Elder Ranges. Similarly, to find 
little detail about the spectacular drives 
through Bunyeroo Valley and Brachina Gorge 
is surprising in a guide catering to the car 
tourer. Key towns such as Quorn and Hawker, 
and other accessible spots like Telowie Gorge 
in the 'very south', are also largely ignored. 

By contrast, the coverage of the northern 
Flinders is far more comprehensive. For 
anyone planning a visit to the country in and 
around the Gammons, Arkaroola and Freeling 
Heights, the guide outlines a varied mix of 
possible walks and drives. The author's 
knowledge of these far-flung ranges and his 
enthusiasm for the terrain shine through. 

The preface to Grant's Guide talks of reader 
feedback and of 'registered users' receiving 
future 'upgrades'. In its present form this 
booklet is friendly enough to use but lacks 
breadth and visual appeal. Those travelling to 
the central Flinders, in particular, would be 
wise to wait for a major upgrade. 

Quentin Chester 

Himalayan Climber 

by Doug Scott (Diadem, 1992, RRP $49.95). 

The second in a series of planned photo¬ 
graphic autobiographies of the world's 
greatest mountaineers, Himalayan Climber is 
up to the high standard of the first. Mountain¬ 
eer by Chris Bonington. (See review in Rock no 
15.) And like Mountaineer, mountaineering 
aficionados simply cannot afford to miss this 
one, notwithstanding the hefty $49.95 price 
tag (up from a reasonable $29.95 for Bon¬ 
ington's thicker book released only two reces¬ 
sionary years earlier!). It's all there: from 
Scott's earliest weekend forays on to the 
British outcrops, to first climbs in the Euro¬ 
pean Alps and more exotic locations further 
afield in north Africa, Turkey, the Hindu Kush 
and beyond—in a magnificently produced 
large-format book with outstanding colour 
photography in which the personal, cultural 
and aesthetic, as well as the technical, aspects 
of mountaineering are well covered. 

The thing that strikes you about Scott is his 
massive energy for climbing over a long time 
and the staggering range of his mountain 
experience. Scott is best known for his more 
recent big Himalayan climbs, starting with the 
first ascent of the South-west Face of Mt 
Everest in 1975. However, there are many 
fascinating accounts of other types of climbing 
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in Himalayan Climber: big walls in Norway, 
Yosemite, the Dolomites and Baffin Island; 
mountain forays in north America; technical 
climbs on 'lesser' Himalayan peaks, including 
his famous epic on the Ogre; and rockclimbing 
from Jordan to Australia (which he has visited 
a number of times on lecture tours). 

The relatively brief text is well written, 
interesting and touchingly modest. And 
despite one or two minor errors in photo 
captions describing Australian climbs, there 
are no obvious gremlins in the works. 

Chris Baxter 

The Darkness Beckons-The History 
and Development of Cave Diving 

by Martyn Farr (Diadem, 
revised edition 1991, RRP $59.95). 

The first edition of this fabulous book was 
published in 1980 and I read it in a day, unable 
to put it down. It was reminiscent of The White 
Spider, every chapter a nail-biting epic. Cave 
diving, it seems, evolved along the same 
trial-and-error path by which the North Wall 
of the Eiger was first climbed—and with a 
similar rate of attrition. 

For most people the thought of caving— 
exploring without light—is bad enough, but 
cave diving—without air— no, thank you! To 
be sure, cave diving is one of the riskiest sports 
imaginable, yet, as the title of this book 
suggests, it is the natural progression from 
ordinary cave exploration. This point is well 
illustrated in the foreword by Bill Stone, who 
relates that his own decision to take up cave 
diving was the result of seeing Sotano di San 
Augustin, a wonderful cave, end in a clear, 
blue pool, with the passage obviously 
continuing beneath the surface. 

Martyn Farr grew up caving in Britain, 
where nearly every scrap of cave had been 
trogged to death and where new discoveries— 
every caver's dream—were a rarity. Most of 
the caves scattered throughout the country 
ended in sumps and it was therefore only 
natural to go one step beyond and enter the 
underwater world. He was not the first; his 
predecessors were either his mentors or were 
dead. Their stories and the lessons they had 
learned provided the basis for his first book. 
Oxygen poisoning, dive-lining and 'the rule of 
thirds' were all discovered by trial and error. 
Farr uses the history of British cave diving as 
a microcosm for the development of the sport 

This second edition is much more inter¬ 
national than the first. Australia is well repres¬ 
ented: Cocklebiddy still holds the record for 
the world's longest cave dive. Over the last 
decade much has changed within the sport 
both in Britain and elsewhere. The book ties 
the threads of this development together. The 
climax of the first edition was the 3000 metre 
dive from Kingsdale Master cave to Keld 
Heald, which was shown live on Yorkshire 
Television in a show entitled 'The Under¬ 
ground Eiger'. 

Farr did not take part in that dive but he 
already had many records to his credit. He 
became interested in the long penetrations of 
drowned cave systems in the Caribbean. 
('Deep into the Blue Holes' was screened on 
Australian television.) At the cutting edge of 
cave diving were longer and deeper dives. The 
sport flitted around the world: to the 
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Nullarbor in search of length; to Florida; and 
to Mexico, which eventually yielded a record 
depth on scuba of -267 metres. (The world 
record depth is -531 metres, by a professional 
oil-rig diver supported by an air bell.) The 
Darkness Beckons keeps pace with these feats 
and with the extraordinary technological 
tricks and developments—Trimix, scooters 
and Habitats—which have made them 
possible. Bill Stone's rebreather promises to 
open the next horizon. 

Nor does this book neglect the human 
dimension. There are stories of tragedy, of 
lucky escapes, of people who defied panic 
under conditions of extreme stress. There are 
the divers who counted down an hour by 
seconds on a decompression stop because it 
was too murky to read a watch or a depth 
gauge; the diver who knew that the only way 
out of a cave would result in a burst ear-drum; 
or, worse still, one whose scooter broke down 
at a depth of -75 metres and a distance of 1024 
metres from the shaft which led to the 
surface—at that depth a tank of gas lasts nine 
breaths! 

The whole book is none the less under¬ 
stated. Farr is modest. He evidently has nerves 
of steel, but he plays down his own achieve¬ 
ments. I was lucky enough to meet him in 
Wales, and remember it well. We were 
carrying gear into Dan yr Ogof for a dive and 
as I struggled to push a tank ahead of me 
through a long squeeze, he told me matter- 
of-factly that the passage we were in had first 
been explored on scuba and had since been 
siphoned dry. 

Martyn Farr has now probably discovered 
more cave passages than any other British 
caver and he still seems to be driven by the 
question: 'What is on the other side of that 
sump?' He is not averse to exploring dry 
passages, nor to climbing avens. He is 
something of a celebrity in Britain. When he 
lectured at the British Mountaineering 
Council's conference on risk, most of the 
Himalayan climbers present—including big 
names—concluded that their sport 'looks like 
a Sunday-school picnic by comparison'. 

It is remarkable that Martyn Farr has 
survived for so long; he seems to have had 
more lives than a cat. No other cave diver is as 
well qualified to write such a book. Whether 
you cave or dive, climb or just sit on the couch, 
if you enjoy books such as Joe Simpson's 
Touching the Void, you'll love every chapter of 
The Darkness Beckons. 

Stephen Bunton 

Nature of Australia 

by John van den Beld 

(Australian Broadcasting Corporation, 

second edition 1992, RRP $39.95). 

A few years ago the ABC screened an 
enormously popular natural history series 
celebrating the diversity of life and adaptation 
in Australia. A local rival to the films of David 
Attenborough, it demonstrated that we have 
both a deep understanding of our natural 
systems and the cinematic talent to translate 
that knowledge for public appreciation. Van 
den Beld directed that programme and wrote 
the accompanying book. 

Biological research does not stand still, 
however, and more research is probably being 
carried out on Australian ecosystems today 


than ever before. This latest edition, therefore, 
adds much to the original programme. It 
conveys how Australia is different from other 
continents and why we have animals and 
plants that seem so strange to foreigners. 

More celebration than critique, discussing 
only briefly the environmental changes that 
have occurred since European settlement, it is 
studded with the strange characters that make 
up our biota. Descriptions long enough to be 
informative, short enough to be enticing. I 
long to meet the Lake Eyre dragon at home 
and would love to see a woylie hunting fungi. 

Pictures, too, aim to inform the text rather 
than upstage it. The book is well worth 
reading though it will have to be updated at 
least every five years to keep up with our 
productive biologists. 

Stephen Garnett 

Our Rainforests and the Issues 

by Beryl Morris, Tony Sadler 
and Graham Harrington 
(CSIRO Australia, 1992, RRP $14.95). 

Understanding the important ecosystems of 
rain forests is a prerequisite for recognizing 
the need to preserve the world's remaining 
ones. Our Rainforests and the Issues provides 
the opportunity to develop these concepts. It 
is a most valuable activity book, aimed at 
11-16-year-olds, filled with engaging hands- 
on experiments (focused on the Australian 
rain forests) which will lead young people to 
contribute responsibly to the related issues in 
debate. 

Like Wild' s cover, the book is produced 
(appropriately) on paper made of bagasse, the 
waste material left over from harvesting sugar 
cane. It is beautifully designed using excellent 
tables, graphs, maps, photos and drawings. 

The activities, divided into colour-coded 
sub-topics (climate, soils, plants, animals, 
interrelationships, cycles, disturbances, uses, 
conservation issues), are preceded by an 
information page and given a level of 
difficulty rating (low, middle, high). The book 
is not only a useful source of ideas and a 
valuable reference for teachers working with 
young people. The activities are exciting for all 
who enjoy learning through doing and who 
wish to gain a better knowledge of rain forests 
and their importance, thus learning to 
evaluate critically the information, opinions 
and arguments about rain-forest conservation 

Sue Baxter 

The Rainforest Legacy: Volume Dwo- 
Flora and Fauna of the Rainforests 

edited by G Werren and AP Kershaw 
(Australian Government Publishing Service, 
1992, RRP $34.95). 

It has taken far too long to recognize the 
diversity and international importance of 
Australia's rain forests. The symposium on 
which this book is based, held during 1983 in 
the days before World Heritage, helped to 
redress public ignorance and raise the profile 
of our rain forest to its current high level. The 
proceedings of that meeting, though dated, 
are still relevant, and picture what we knew of 
the tropical rain forests when they were first 
protected. For some of the frog species such an 
historical record is a poignant reminder of 
how fast things are changing: although 


protected, most of the montane rain-forest 
frog species have disappeared, and possibly 
become extinct, since the book was written. 

It is not an easy text to read—some papers 
are more relevant than others—but anyone 
seriously interested in Australian rain forests 
will need a copy. 

SG 

Life on the Rocky Shores of 
South-Eastern Australia 

by Gerry Quinn, Geoff Wescott and 
Russell Synnot (Victorian National Parks 
Association, second edition 1992, RRP $7.95). 

Many of us have memories of childhood 
hours spent grubbing about for starfish and 
sea shells in rock pools by the sea, and will 
take our children to share the same exper¬ 
iences only to find that we have forgotten the 
names of the creatures which live there. Here 
is a good book which will help us to remem¬ 
ber. 

Small enough to be 'shirt-pocketable'. Life 
on the Rocky Shores covers nearly all the sorts 
of common plants and animals that casual 
visitors are likely to meet. The text is simple; 
and, though the black-and-white photographs 
may seem plain—spoilt as we are by Techni- 
'color—they are perfectly adequate for identi¬ 
fication. In fact they make the loveliness of the 
living organism all the more exciting. 

And because the book is so portable, the 
organisms can continue to live rather than 
become smelly, desiccated corpses beside 
some housebound reference book. Field 
guides such as this have been instrumental in 
changing the way we think about animals in 
the wild. Just as the collecting of birds' eggs 
has almost ceased, so too will shell collecting 
disappear as we can more easily identify and 
appreciate organisms in their natural environ- 

The first edition of this book went out of 
print; buy this one while you can. 


Survival! Remote Area First Aid 

by St John Ambulance Australia (St John 
Ambulance Australia, 1992, RRP $24.95). 

This book introduces car travellers to a 
simple, safe awareness of Australian outback 
travel. Due to their overwhelming import¬ 
ance, topics such as patient observations— 
monitoring and recording vital signs includ¬ 
ing fluid intake and output—and the decision¬ 
making process are welcome additions to an 
Australian manual. 

The chapter on the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service is excellent, as is the presentation of 
the sections On calling for help. 

The part about colder climates is incom¬ 
plete. There is no mention of anti-freeze or 
snow chains for vehicles, of how long it takes 
to build a snow cave, or what 'insulative 
materials' actually are—closed-cell foam 
mats, Therm-a-Rests and the like. 

The focus on frost bite seems lengthy when 
frost nip is the real concern for back-country 
skiers in Australia. Near-drowning isn't 
covered, nor is overall wound management 
for prevention of infection. 

This book doesn't profess to be a definitive 
guide and, as is clearly stated, it should be 
used with St John's urban manuals and 
travellers should complete a first aid course. 
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ANZSES 

The Exploring Society 

1993 EXPEDITIONS 

ANZSES the Exploring Society launches 
scientific expeditions into wilderness areas 
of Australia. Participants work with scientists 
to collect data on behalf of national research 
institutions. Expeditioners should be 
reasonably fit, enthusiastic and keen to learn 
about the environment. Enjoy challenge and 
adventure while contributing to the future 
management of our natural heritage. Fee 
applicable. 

• EXPEDITION EUNGELLA, North 
Queensland, 14 Dec 1992 - 14 Jan 1993 
for 17-25-year-olds 

• ARID ZONE, South Australia, April- 
May (21 days), an open-age, mixed 
expedition 

• WHALES & SAILS, August (21 days), 
open-age, mixed expedition to monitor 
southern right whales in the Great 
Australian Bight 

• ALL-WOMEN expedition, Sept-Oct (21 
days), to the desert wetlands of South 
Australia 

For further information 
and application forms, 
contact: ANZSES 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park Vic 3206 
Tel: (03) 690 5455 

Fax: (03) 690 0151 The Prince of Wales 
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It's a book for the glove box or for reference to 
good, basic information. 

Sue Ashe 

Classic Wilderness of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Robert Rankin, 1992, RRP $11.95 
for box of 14). 

Wilderness of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Robert Rankin, 1992, RRP $9.95 
for box of 15). 

Wildflowers of Australia 
Christmas Cards 

(Estella Rankin, 1992, RRP $11.95 
for box of 15). 

Classic Wilderness and Wilderness are excel¬ 
lent prints of some of Robert Rankin's nicest 
images; Wilderness cards are slightly smaller in 
size but both are of high quality. Some of 
Estella Rankin's lovely water-colour paintings 
have again been reproduced in Wildflowers. 
Each card has brief information about the 
plant and, as is the case with Classic Wilderness 
and Wilderness, all cards come with mid¬ 
weight envelopes. 

Gv 

Other titles received 
All Action Canoeing 

by Alan Fox (Wayland, 1992, RRP $7.95). 

Argentina, Uruguay & Paraguay- 
A Travel Survival Kit 

by Wayne Bemhardson and Maria Massolo 
(Lonely Planet, 1992, RRP $22.95). 

Australia-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Tony Wheeler et al (Lonely Planet, 
sixth edition 1992, RRP $29.95). 

Brazil-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Andrew Draffin, Robert Strauss and 
Deanna Swaney (Lonely Planet, 
second edition 1992, RRP $24.95). 

Butterflies and Moths 

by David Carter 

(Harper Collins, 1992, RRP $29.95). 

Cambodia-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Daniel Robinson and Tony Wheeler 
(Lonely Planet, 1992, RRP $16.95). 

Classic Climbs in the Caucasus 

by Friedrich Bender 
(Diadem, 1992, RRP $34.95). 

Eastern Alps: The Classic Routes 
on the Highest Peaks 

by Dieter Seibert (Diadem, 1992, RRP $34.95). 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands- 
A Travel Survival Kit 

by Rob Rachowiecki (Lonely Planet, 
third edition 1992, RRP $22.95). 

Indonesian Phrasebook 

by Paul Woods, Kristiana Sarwo Rini and 
Margit Meinhold (Lonely Planet, 
second edition 1992, RRP $7.95). 

Iran-A Travel Survival Kit 

by David St Vincent 

(Lonely Planet, 1992, RRP $19.95). 

John Muir: The Eight 
Wilderness-Discovery Books 

(Diadem, 1992, RRP $39.95). 

Rocks and Minerals 

by Chris Pellant 

(Harper Collins, 1992, RRP $29.95). 

Walking in the Dolomites 

by Gillian Price (Cicerone Press, 1992). ■ 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Speeding frenzy 

Duck shooters open fire 


W ild no 46 contained a propaganda 
leaflet aimed at the abolition of my 
favourite recreation, the hunting of my own 
food. Therefore I feel quite at ease in taking 
similar action against your magazine and 
have taken the following steps towards 
achieving this end. 

1 Decided not to purchase any more copies 
of Wild magazine and to advise others to 
follow suit. 

2 Written to the companies that advertise in 
Wild informing them that I will not purchase 
any of their products while they continue to 
advertise in your magazine. 

3 Written an article that will be published in 
the next Field and Game magazine (9000 copies 
published) that explains your adverse propa¬ 
ganda and advises readers to take similar 
action to mine. 

4 Incorporated the above into my report 
which I will deliver to the next State Executive 
meeting and next State Conference of the 
Victorian Field and Game Association. 

Should you make an editorial decision not 
to publish any further propaganda aimed at 
abolishing my right to hunt for my own food 
please let me know and I will publish your 
decision in our magazine. 

Graham Ross 
Education Officer 
Victorian Field and Game Association 
St Amaud, Vic 

...The purpose of this letter is to inform you 
that as an advertiser in Wild your company 
and its products will be subject to...bans. 
These bans will stay in place until I receive an 
undertaking from you that you will no longer 
advertise in Wild or that I obtain an under¬ 
taking from the publishers of Wild that they 
will cease publishing anti-hunting propa- 

Graham Ross 
Education Officer 
Victorian Field and Game Association 
St Amaud, Vic 

The above letter was sent to businesses advertising 
in Wild no 46. Editor 

I purchase your magazine because of its 
excellent articles on the outdoors and out¬ 
doors equipment. (I am especially interested 
in minimal impact walking.) Articles such as 
walking in Papua New Guinea are the reason 
I purchase Wild. Do you realize that a large 
number of hunters and fishermen also read 
Wild ? 

I wish to complain about the misinform¬ 
ation spread by the Coalition Against Duck 
Shooting (CADS). I recently checked the 
figures quoted in the rather emotional post¬ 
card advertisement about duck hunting circu¬ 
lated in Wild no 46. 

The figures quoted of hunters dumping 
200-300 tonnes of lead shot into wetlands in 


Victoria each year are astounding—and 
incorrect. A quick check with the calculator 
showed that for 200 tonnes of lead shot to be 
fired by hunters into wetlands, over 5.5 
million shotgun cartridges would need to be 
used. (A 12-gauge cartridge has between 28 
and 32 grams of lead shot in it.) This works out 
at the equivalent of two cartridges for every 
man, woman and child in Victoria (1986 
population figures). The few thousand people 
hunting in Victoria would have to be very 
busy to fire that many cartridges. 

The freckled duck is more common in its 
range in the western Coongi swamps. The 
availability of water is the freckled duck's 
main problem and the reason the population 
fluctuates between drought and plenty. 
Severe penalties exist for hunters who shoot 
this species. The introduction of the 
Waterfowl Identification Test (WIT) has 
weeded out the hunters who don't hunt 
ethically. The very few who hunt without a 
licence are breaking the law and are dealt with 
when apprehended. The Blue Cross also 
published figures to say that less than five 
freckled ducks were accidentally shot on 
opening day. If 60 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
freckled duck population is less than five 
birds, the freckled duck is beyond help. 

My message to your magazine is simple— 
do yourself a favour and check the figures. 
Wild risks losing credibility (and sales) by 
supporting uninformed city-based interest 
groups such as CADS. Support them if they 
are honest and really care about the conser¬ 
vation (wise use) of resources. The facts do not 
cease to exist because CADS chooses to ignore 

Bob Gough 
Lithgow, NSW 

...The information in our postcard is factually 
correct, and based on ample scientific evid- 

Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands Wildlife Ecologist Ron Brown stated in 
his paper, 'Occurrence of Lead Shot in 
Victorian Wetlands', that 350.9 tonnes of shot 
(no 6 size) were deposited in the wetlands 
environment in 1987... 

In 1992, the Department of Conservation & 
Environment's (formerly CF&L's) Flora & 
Fauna Guarantee Unit's Action Statement no 
32, by G Grossek, Game Management Unit, 
estimates that 190 tonnes of lead were 
deposited in wetlands open to duck hunting 
in Victoria in the 1990 season, and 235 tonnes 
in 1991. 

Another important study was conducted by 
Dr Michael Hindmarsh, Veterinary Patholo¬ 
gist of the Victorian Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Benalla, at another Victorian wetland, 
Loch Garry, in 1990. Sampling of swamp 
sediment revealed a mean of 209 000 lead 
pellets per hectare. This is about nine kilo¬ 
grams of lead per hectare. 


Lead shot was banned in the USA in 1992. 
The South Australian Government has now 
banned the use of lead shot. The Northern 
Territory Administration has banned lead on 
certain wetlands and is phasing out its use 
altogether. The former Victorian Labor 
Government intended to phase out the use of 
lead shot over three years from 1993 on 
recommendations made by the then 
Department of Conservation & Environ- 

Dr Ian Norman, Senior Research Officer at 
the Arthur Rylah Institute (the scientific 
division of the Department of Conservation & 
Environment), stated in a memorandum 
dated 4 March 1985: 'Large numbers of 
freckled duck are included among those 
species who are shot illegally...Shooting at 
such sites has been shown to remove up to 80 
per cent of freckled duck present on opening 

The Department of Conservation & 
Environment introduced a compulsory 
Waterfowl Identification Test for hunters in 
1990. Unfortunately, freckled ducks are still 
being killed in large numbers when they 
frequent Victoria. For example, 128 freckled 
ducks were recovered in 1991 after being 
illegally shot by hunters. This year there were 
very few freckled ducks in Victoria yet 67 were 
recovered after having been illegally shot by 
hunters. 

Richard Loyn, Senior Research Officer, 
Flora & Fauna Branch, Department of 
Conservation & Environment, in his paper, 
'Assessing and Managing the Impact of Duck 
Hunting in Victoria-A New Approach', 
published in 1991, states: 'Some protected 
species are more likely than others to be shot 
over opening weekend. Distinctive protected 
birds such as black swans were unlikely to be 
killed though a few still get caught in 
crossfire...Freckled duck are an outstanding 
exception, and appear to be at least as likely to 
be shot as game species.' 

The Royal Australasian Ornithologists 
Union published a conservation statement 
booklet. The Freckled Duck by John Martindale. 
Martindale states: 'The freckled duck is one of 
Australia's rarest and least known ducks and 
is listed among the ten rarest waterfowl in the 

The Western Australian Government 
banned duck shooting in 1990... 

Laurie Levy 
Wildlife Campaign Director 
Coalition Against Duck Shooting 
North Melbourne, Vic 

Baaa 

I am writing in response to the letter from 
Peter Ireland in Wild no 46. 

Like Peter, I too thought that wool, being 
organic, was far more 'environmentally 
friendly' than synthetic fabrics. But over the 
last few years I have come to realize that even 
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Optimus International of Sweden—manufacturer of liqui 
fuel cooking stoves for 90 years. Whether you’re planning 
an expedition to the Himalayas or a walk in the Australian 
bush, join the professionals. For reliability, light weight and 
efficiency in outdoor cooking, you can depend on Optimus! 


◄ 123R Climber 

A classic. Ultra-light unleaded- 
petrol/Shellite stove. Lid can 
serve as a cooking pot. 
Efficiency can be increased by 
using an optional mini-pump— 
great for cold weather. 

Weight: 0.55 kilograms 
Packed size: 0 9.5 x 13 
centimetres 

Tank capacity: 0.12 litres 
Burning time: 1 hour 15 


8R Hunter ► 

Self-pressurizing unleaded-petrol/Shellite 
burner in a robust, stable, compact case. 
Optional mini-pump—great for cold 
weather. 

Weight: 0.6 kilograms 
Packed size: 13 x 13 x 8 centimetres 
Tank capacity: 0.13 litres 
Burning time: 50 minutes 




81 Trapper ▲ 

Innovative, efficient, simple to use 
and very safe. Burns methylated 
spirits; cooks in two-thirds of the 
time taken by its nearest competitors. 

Integrated windshield, two pots (1.9 
and 2.1 litres), frying-pan and handle 
included. 

Weight: 0.97 kilograms 
Packed size: 0 20.5 x 11 cm 
Tank capacity: 0.25 litres 
Burning time: 2 hours (approx.) 

■ OPTIMUS 


Optimus 81 Trapper- 
putting safety first 

• Safe-fill and fuel measure for no¬ 
spills filling and no-leaks carrying 

• Long burning time minimizes refills 
during operation 

• External flame-level adjustment lever 
for fine control—without burning 
your fingers 

• Overflow control 

• Burns low-volatility methylated 
spirits 


Distributed by 

I Phone 
I Melbourne 
_ r E (03) 419 4211 

RICHARDS Fax 
McCALLUM (03) 417 1610 




seemingly benign fabrics such as wool aren't 
as they initially appear. 

In Australia large tracts of native forest have 
been cleared for wool growing, and introduc¬ 
ing herbivorous, cloven, hard-footed animals 
such as sheep to these cleared lands and to our 
fragile rangelands causes the land degrad¬ 
ation that we see today, such as erosion, 
salinity and desert encroachment. The 
processing of wool is also environmentally 
damaging. The spring 1992 issue of the 
CSIRO's magazine E cos has an article about 
wool processing which states: 'Almost 
two-thirds of the weight of raw wool can 
comprise grease, dried sweat, skin flakes, dirt 
and vegetable matter, and getting wool clean 
or scoured requires billions of litres of water, 
detergent and chemical solvents. In addition, 
$60 million worth of chemical pesticides are 
sprayed on to sheep each year to control lice 
and flies.' 

When dyeing wool, chromium is used to fix 
the dye to the wool to resist fading in the wash. 
Small amounts of Cr(VI), a proven carcinogen, 
are released in the dye effluent. 

It must be noted that wool-growers and 
processors recognize the potential problems 
to the environment that the wool industry 
poses, and that in the past 40 years consid¬ 
erable research and development has occur¬ 
red on environmental issues associated with 

I concur with Peter's last paragraph: there 
needs to be a thorough evaluation of synthetic 
versus natural fibres so that people can make 
an informed decision when purchasing 
garments. 

Andrew Torning 
Pendle Hill, NSW 


Fall from grace 

Thanks for the free waterfall walks booklet (in 
Wild no 46). Now I'll be honest, I haven't 
visited any of the falls you mentioned, so I 
look forward to the opportunity. But what's 
this crap about 'no notable falls to interest 
bushwalkers' in South Australia? 

Haven't any of you heard of Edeowie 
Gorge? It flows out of the north-west of 
Wilpena Pound. This can be done as a through 
walk, starting at the (private) property 
Edeowie Station (please get permission). This 
way, you can do the walk into the Pound with 
one night spent at the base of Kanalla Falls. 
There are few campsites and, as on most gorge 
walks, visitors should be extremely sensitive 
to the environment. The trip to cross these falls 
is an 'interesting' reach round the corner at the 
top, with your backside hanging over the 
edge! 

From here, it's a short walk to the even more 
impressive Glenora Falls. Again, an interest¬ 
ing crossing along a narrow ledge, and you are 
on your way to the top of the gorge, and out 
into the Pound. 

In the winter, or spring, with these falls 
flowing, this walk is magnificent. The falls 
themselves are impressive, and well worth the 
effort. All this is merely added value to the 
rugged beauty of the Hinders Ranges. It's a 
pity 'the/ are trying to increase visitors, and 
build a resort! 

Love the magazine, keep it up. And how 
about you organizing a point of contact for 
general protest and environmental support? 





























I'm sure this would greatly increase the 
number of individuals getting involved in 

Mark Dudley 

Adelaide, SA 

John Chapman comments that the falls described 
above are attractive enough when flowing, but that 
they only flow for a small part of the year. All the 
walks described by Chapman have permanent 
flows and start on public, not private, land. Editor 

Up the creek 

I refer to Paul Atkinson's otherwise excellent 
article on navigation in Wild no 45. 

Paul's discussion of magnetic variation and 
how to apply it may be fine for those living 
south of the Brisbane Line (well, almost), but 
if you use his 'GMS' acronym (Grid to 
Magnetic: Subtract) in much of Western 
Australia, or the rest of the world, the result 
you get is spelt 'LOST'! 

Magnetic variation has three alternatives: 
East, Nil or West. If the variation is west (of 
true or grid north) it must be added to get a 
magnetic bearing from a grid or true bearing 
from the map. If you subtract it, you double 
the error. 

A useful mnemonic that's been around for 
ages is 'Variation West, Magnetic Best; 
Variation East, Magnetic Least'...This works, 
to my knowledge, throughout the world... 

Julian Yates 
North Perth, WA 

High flyers warned 

Readers should be aware of the following 
incident. A climber was using a twist-lock 
karabiner while bridge-swinging on a static 
rope. The karabiner was the attachment point 
between the rope and the harness. He did not 
do anything unusual during the jump and to 
me it sounded like the type of situation that 
would occur with a lead climbing fall (which 
would, of course, be on a dynamic rope). 
Somehow the karabiner gate was opened at 
the moment when the karabiner was loaded, 
with the result that it deformed and the 
'victim' was very lucky it didn't open up just 
a little more and send him for the ultimate of 
all bridge swings. The karabiner was virtually 
new and was functioning properly when it 
was clipped into the harness and rope. The 
lesson seems to be not to use twist-lock kara- 
biners in applications where the karabiner is 
unloaded then loaded in an uncontrolled way. 
It is better to tie the rope directly into the 
harness... 

Lucas Trihey 
Mt Victoria, NSW 

People power? 

Being a long-time reader of Wild magazine, I 
have watched with interest as your maga¬ 
zine's message has become increasingly green 
in flavour—nothing wrong with that, of 
course; our sick, decaying world needs all the 
help it can get. Although I feel that your 
editorial message is always well written and 
most interesting—as is the rest of the maga¬ 
zine, for that matter—I cannot help thinking 
that you have overlooked the major issue that 
is threatening our environment today. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not the 
destruction of our planet's forests, the hole in 
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the ozone layer, or even global warming that 
is the root cause of our environmental worries. 
The answer is much closer to home—too close 
for most people to talk about. I'm talking 
about overpopulation. That's right—too 
many of us! 

If mankind numbered in the millions, 
instead of billions, there would be no pollu¬ 
tion, no deforestation, no global warming; in 
fact, not even a chance of a world war... 

G D Hollingworth 
Western Creek, Tas 

Mum's the word 

This letter is in response to the child/baby 
carrier survey in Wild no 45. As an addition to 
the carriers surveyed, I can thoroughly recom¬ 
mend the Meh Tai baby sling made by the 
Nursing Mothers Association of Australia. It's 
medically approved, and recommended by 
Choice magazine. I have used it for both my 
children and have carried a child from birth 
up to about two years. It's simple to use, easy 
for one person to put on, can be tied in a 
variety of ways, and can be worn on the front 
or back (for older babies). It comes with clear 
instructions or your local friendly Nursing 
Mothers may give you a demo. It's cheap— 
$19.95 for cotton, $21 for denim and $24.95 for 
cord—washes and dries easily, folds up small 
when not in use. When we go on day walks I 
always pop it in a pocket so that if our 
three-year-old tires he goes in the frame pack 
and the 18-month-old goes in the Meh Tai. It's 
available by mail from Merrily Merrily Enter¬ 
prises, PO Box 231, Nunawading, Vic 3131— 
add ten per cent for postage—or from a local 
group of Nursing Mothers—look in the phone 
book—no postage payable-.Nursing Mothers 
also sells excellent parkas and pants for child¬ 
ren, which Wild readers may be interested in. 

We've been reading Wild since issue 5 and 
always enjoy it. Keep up the good work. 

Tess Carrad 
Mt Riverview, NSW 


Newly-wed confesses 

Recently I bought my first issue of Wild, and 
my wife and I enjoyed every page. Congrat¬ 
ulations on a fantastic magazine! 

Due to work commitments. I've not been 
able to go bushwalking for some time, but 
recently I got married and my wife is 
encouraging me to get out in the wild again. 
Your magazine has really inspired us to get 
going. 

We plan to do the Hinchinbrook walk in 
July. We went to the resort there for our 
honeymoon, and can't wait to do the walk. 

Thanks again for your great magazine. 

Steve Prott 
Richmond, NSW 


Packing it in 

I was disappointed to see that the brand name 
Summit Gear had escaped all the editorial 
staff at Wild when they edited the 'Rucksacks 
for Bushwalking' survey by Simon Head in 
Wild no 46. 

Summit Gear was not included, or even 
invited to submit rucksacks for the survey. Mr 
Head is aware of our existence. Do I detect a 
degree of bias? Whilst not having a huge 
advertising machine behind us to promote our 
products, we do in fact produce an extremely 


tough and effective range of rucksacks for 
bushwalking... 

David Murphy 
Director 
Summit Gear Pty Ltd 
Katoomba, NSW 

In planning the rucksack survey we considered 
Summit Gear but, as with all Wild surveys, 
included only brands reasonably widely avail¬ 
able through outdoor shops. Summit Gear, to¬ 
gether with a number of other brands, failed to meet 
this requirement which is designed to prevent buy¬ 
er frustration—and to restrict surveys to a man¬ 
ageable size. Editor 

The road less travelled? 

I've just spent two weeks walking through 
Wollemi National Park from Glen Alice to 
Martindale. Most of my route lay on Mt 
Coricudgy Track, 

Wollemi National Park was created largely 
for its value as wilderness. Mt Coricudgy 
Track is one of the very few access roads. It 
cuts right across the park, and is open to the 
public. 

The track is in appalling condition [which] 
makes it of no use as a through road. It is 
unnecessary, bisects the park, and comprom¬ 
ises the park's wilderness value. It has also 
damaged several rain-forest gullies and 
exposed Aboriginal rock carving sites to 
vandalism. I've written to the Minister for the 
Environment, and the National Parks & Wild¬ 
life Service, asking for closure of the track... 

Deb Rossell 
Eltham, Vic 


Rat race 

I would like to point out to Roger Lembit some 
tenable considerations he and the Confeder¬ 
ation of Bushwalking Clubs Inc could use 
regarding their attitudes to huts and struc¬ 
tures in National Parks (Wild no 44). 

The land on which Pippens Hut is built has 
been freehold since 1820. There is heritage in 
this place for people displaced by the flooding 
of the Burragorang valley. They are an 
indelible, intrinsic part of this area now. The 
'wilderness' has been changed by man since 
the bushrangers rode these valleys. Then 
came the graziers, villagers, silver miners, and 
now tourists. Just 12 kilometres down the road 
from Pippens Hut is the silver-mining town of 
Yerranderie, freehold with an airstrip, 
privately restored and part of our heritage, but 
more visible than the hut at which Mr Lembit 
launched national hyperbole in Wild maga¬ 
zine using a ten-year-old photograph. 

Human endeavours cannot be obliterated 
by removal of structures offensive to the 
'wilderness seekers' who live in their rat race 
weekly, and search for pristine wilderness on 
the doorstep of a polluting megalopolis whose 
need for water flooded the lands of these 
people's families; who push for the removal of 
offending remnants of a way of life so that 
their playground is pure of reminders of past 
human interference... 

Pauline Downing 
Camden, NSW 
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Beat the cold with EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermal wear 

You’ve only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermal wear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermal wear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day. Beat the cold — choose EVERWARM! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, khaki 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 


Meraklon* Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 


evhhwi 

POLYPROPYLENE THERMAL WEAR 



Australian Distributor: REFLEX SPORTS LTD Telephone Sydney (02) 907-9488 

New Zealand Distributor: SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD Telephone Christchurch 64 (3) 793-079 






THE DIAMOND 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 

Rock Climbing # Mountain Guides 

0 Professional, dedicated instructors 
0 Quality personal attention 
0 Beginners to Advanced 0 Rockclimbing all year 
0 Maximum of 2 clients per instructor 
0 Based in the Blue Mountains 
0 Overseas expeditions to unusual destinations 
such as Japan Alps, Kilimanjaro, Mt Kenya, etc. 

0 Personalised courses and itineraries a speciality 

THE 

DIAMOND 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
34 Mt York Rd Mt Victoria 
New South Wales 
2786 

0 

For more information contact Lucas Trihey (047) 871480 



The August 
Investments 
Managed Trust 



If you want your superannuation and other 
investments managed on a conservative basis 
and if you also want to know that your money 
is earning profits without compromising your 
social and environmental values 

phone toll free on 008 021 227 
The AIM Trust is managed by Directed 
Financial Management ltd, ACN 003 188 930, 
which was established in 1986 to pool investor 
savings to create a fairer and more sustainable 
society. Investment can only be made on the 
application form bound into the lodged and 
registered prospectus dated 22 September 1992, 
available from: 

August Investments 

Suite 66, Canberra Business Centre, 
Bradfield Street, Downer, ACT 2602 

for investorssociety 
and the environment 


DON’T GO BUSH 
WITHOUT IT! 



a refreshingly new, no-nonsense approach to 
first aid. It introduces a unique Priority 
Classification System detailing possible 
outcomes, over a period of time, of a wide 
range of medical and surgical conditions. 
The only compact Australian 
bush first aid book. 

AVAILABLE FROM GOOD 
OUTDOOR GEAR SHOPS. 

Published by: 

Wilderness Publications 
P0 Box 444, Blackburn 3130 
Phone (03) 894 3031, Fax (03) 878 4281 § 


EQUIPMENT 

REPAIRS 

Specialists in Gore-Tex 
clothing, packs, tents, 
zippers, sleeping-bags 
(down boosting) and 
more. Interstate 
deliveries. 

AlKlflG 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Enquiries to Warwick 
Telephone (03) 670 2586 | 


HIMALAYA 


Send now for your 
free booklet on 
Adventure Holidays 
in 

NEPAL-INDIA 

TIBET-BHUTAN 



Walk The 
Desert Ranges 

The Larapinta Trail is a staged 
200 km walking track being 
developed through Central 
Australia's spectacular West 
MacDonnell Ranges. 

Stages 1 to 3 are now open - 
offering an exhilarating 
60 km walk across this 
ancient and fascinating 
landscape. 



For more informa¬ 
tion contact the 
N.T. Conservation 
Commission, 

P.O. Box 1046, 
ALICE SPRINGS 
N.T. 0871 
Ph (089) 51 8211 
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SIERRA DOME 


Design by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of Germany. 
Polyester Flysheet. Polyester’s high UV 
resistance (2-3 times that of nylon) means your 
tent will last longer with the added bonus of only 
half the stretch of nylon (giving better pitch and 
stability). The flysheet extends ‘down to earth’ to 
seal out wind-driven rain and snow. The fly can be 
pitched first in wet weather or by itself to provide a 
lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 
4 people. Two closable vents (one in each 
vestibule) minimize condensation when cooking or 
when the fly is completely closed. All seams are 
factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Inner Tent has a genuine ‘bath-tub’ floor 
construction, lantern loops and handy storage 
pockets. Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito-net doors to ensure maximum ‘flo thru’ 
ventilation and provide a welcome sanctuary from 
annoying insects The height of 115 cm allows two to 
sit up in comfort. 

Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up 
with gear cluttering your sleeping area; store 
it all, packs and boots included, in 
one vestibule. Use the other as a dry, 
roomy, well-ventilated cooking area. 

Alloy Poles are shock-corded for 
easy assembly. Strong and light, these 
poles fold down into 50 cm long 
sections that stow easily in any pack. 

Lightweight. 3 kg (approx). 


At an Intertrek store near you 

QUEENSLAND 

K2 BASE CAMP 

140 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley 4006. Phone (07) 854 1340 

TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT 

185 Moggill Road, Taringa 4068. Phone (07) 870 2699 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 

291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 

EASTWOOD CAMPIMG CENTRE 

3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122. Phone (02) 858 3833 

BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 

29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 

THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 

518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
JAS MOUNTAIN SPORTS 

Shop 1, BMI Building, City Walk, Canberra 2600. Phone (06) 257 1555 

JURKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS 

47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609. Phone (062) 80 6519 

VICTORIA 

THE WILDERNESS SHOP 

1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128. Phone (03) 898 3742 

OUTSPORTS 

340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162. Phone (03) 523 5727 

OUTSPORTS 

36 Young Street, Frankston 3199. Phone (03) 783 2079 

BOGONG 

55 Hardware Street, Melbourne 3000. Phone (03) 600 0599 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 

29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159. Phone (09) 335 2813 

TASMANIA 

JOLLY SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000. Phone (002) 34 3999 


intertrek 


Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 
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Karen Jeffrey and her ARKOS boots still in good condition at the end of the 2000 kilometre trek. 

ER WALKING 2000 KILOMETRES IN 
THE OUTBACK ARKOS STILL HAVE SOLE! 
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ALICE SPRINGS 
KINGS CANYON 


After walking for 84 days and 2000 kilometres 
across the rugged terrain of the Gibson and Great 
Sandy Deserts, the ARKOS boots went through 
three sets of laces yet kept their soles and uppers 
in good condition. (We’re working on the laces.) 
Now you may not wish to take this sort of 
punishment yourself, but it’s nice to know that 
your boots can. 

ARKOS are Italian-made. Their philosophy is to 
make walking boots lightweight, comfortable and 
durable. 


Cortina Lites — are double stitched around the 
tongue and heel for extra 
strength. One-piece full-grain 
leather upper supporting feet 
in comfort. Two-piece sculpted 
collar for perfect flexibility 
and a firm fit. Soft, full-grain 
leather lining and collar. 

Multi-layer shock-absorbing Priced at only $239 



microporous rubber midsole. Skywalk sole with 
deep lug pattern for perfect grip and stability on 
all terrains plus heel and toe reinforcement. 
Arcobaleno 2000 — 

Multi-purpose boot suitable for 
light trekking and daily use 
around hills and woods. 

Water-repellent suede and 
CORDURA upper. The collar 
has a special cut and softness 
that ensure comfort and free 
movement. Skywalk outsole. 

At an Intertrek store near you. 



Priced at only $179 



Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 















Training Boards 


Climbing Walls 



Complete Service 

Holds, Panels, Design et) Construct 
Ph: (02) 264 2908 
P.O. Box Q302, Sydney, 2000. 
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PACK-MASTER 


SLEEPING MATTRESSES 



• Self-inflating foam-filled 
air mattress 

• Specially formulated foam 

• Unique flat valve 

• Inflates in seconds 

• Lifetime warranty 

• Lightweight 

• Comfortable 

• Compact 


PACK-MASTER mattresses come 
in two series—BACKPACKER and 
CAMP MAT—available in various 
lengths, widths and thicknesses of 
foam to provide you with the 
desired comfort 

For additional information write to 

PACK-MASTER 

PO Box 375 

RYDALMERE NSW 2116 



• Scrambled egg mix 

• Damper mix 

• Cream of chicken soup 

• Beef soup 

• Orange drink mix 

• Chocolate drink mix 

• Pasta & tomato sauce 

• Chinese rice ’n’ chicken 

• Pasta with chicken sauce 

• Custard ’n’ apple mix 

• Pancake mix 

• Trail mix 


ENDURANCE FOODS 
24 Hinkler Road 
Braeside Victoria 3195 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed 
to suit the tastes and needs of our children, families and 
professionals when enjoying outdoor activities. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single-serve sachet or in bulk, 
from your nearest outdoor retailer. 


Exclusively distributed by 


m 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 417 1610 
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Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

■ ^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS.... 


P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
□ Pack & Paddle Camps 
Q Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

D Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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TREK 

HINCHINBROOK 

ISLAND 

EAST COAST TRAIL 
2-7 DAY SELF-GUIDED 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURE 

• Bushwalkers’ transfer daily 

• We pick up from coach lines 
or accommodation at Ingham 

• Camping gear hire 

• Luggage stored 

• Security car lock-up available 

Postal address 

PO Box 43, Lucinda, North Qld 4850 
Phone (077) 77 8307 



Expeditions & Weekend Adventures... 

• Bushwalking 

• Abseiling 

• Canyoning 

• Caving 

• Tasmanian Treks 

Environmentally friendly adventures to desti¬ 
nations away from the normal routes. We 
limit our groups to six clients. Special trips can 
be arranged for your group. Experienced 
Guides on all trips. Call or write for details. 

20 Hurtle Avenue, Bonython ACT 2905 
Phone: 018 623 297 Fax: 06 293 1746 



Adventure 
Equipment 
. Cairns 


Take advantage of the expanding 
domestic and tourist population in 
Tropical North Queensland. 


Large shop, good CBD location, 
close to esplanade and mall. 


Good turnover and margin with 
excellent growth prospects. 


• Outstanding customer reputation. 


Consistent government orders 
and increasing. 


• Ideal base for adventure tours. 


Enquiries, Phone 070 312669 
Fax 070 311384 - AH 070 518616 
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If you've got to get out of town, let us help you. 

Right out of town to one of the most beautiful places on earth, 
the Tasmanian wilderness. Tasmania’s Temptations Wilderness 
Brochure has a range of holidays that will introduce you to a 
world of adventure, excitement and natural grandeur that is 

.lderness holiday 5 truly unique. 

Here’s one of the exciting packages you can try. A chance to 
participate in one of Australia’s great adventures, the Overland 
Track from Cradle Valley in the north to Lake St Clair in the 
south. At a truly accessible price of $750 (conditions and 
departure dates apply), for 8 days’ trekking. 

Send for your copy of Tasmania’s temptations Wilderness 
Brochure today; we’ll give you lots of good reasons to get out 
of town! 

Tasmania’s Temptations, P.O. Box 1469, Launceston 7250 
Please send me a copy of the 1992 Wilderness Brochure 

Name. 

Address. 

.P/C. 


■y— Tasmania's 
/Holidays 
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BAGS 


| By the makers of Therm-a-Resf 

SEAL WATER OUT 



Keep your gear dry—whatever the rough weather or water. With 
tough packs, totes, bags, sacks, organizers and innovative 
waterproof zippered duffles. Welded seams, extra tie-downs, straps 
and easy closures seal out water day after day. 

Ask your dealer about Seal Line Dry Bags or call for our free 
brochure. Toll free 008 882 058. 



Distributed by Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 
PO Box 209, Welland, SA 5007, Phone (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675 


PAJINKA 

WILDERNESS LODGE • CAPE YORK 

AN ENTERPRISE OF THE INJIN00 ABORIGINAL CORPORATION 


• 400 metres from northernmost Australia 

• Comfortable cobin style accommodation 

• Informative night walks and slide presentations with resident 

• Special nature week in January with visiting naturalists specialising 
in ornithology and the local tropical herpetofauna 

• Bird hide set in rainforest canopy (black palm cockatoo habitat) as 
well as a number of varied bird-watching locations 

• Estuary fishing, either sportsfishing with resident guide or traditional 
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We’ve clubbed our prices 
and there’s no joining fee! 


ajays n 

All our customers get great service, 
independent advice and the right price... 

Macpac Canyon 

This rugged, functional back-country pack is constructed of durable, 
waterproof AzTec ® polyester-cotton canvas. Features include internal 
alioy frame, Dynamic harness, side compression-straps, reinforced 
base pockets, low-profile lid and external pocket on the back. 

The Canyon will swallow a generous 75-80 litres of gear. 

RRP $368 - A jays' price $319- save $49! 

Fairydown Lights Out 

The ideal lightweight bag for backpacking, cycle-touring or 
travelling. The box-wall construction with draught tube and 
hood has no internal baffles so you can move the down for 
temperature control. Rated to 0° for 4-season low-altitude use, 
the Lights Out, with 550 g of superdown filling, weighs 1.2 kg. 

RRP $325 - A jay s' price $275 - save $50! 




Fairydown Cobra 

A versatile sleeping-bag that's great for bushwalking, camping 
or travelling. The chevron box/slant-wall body with double 
draught tube behind the zip and high-performance hood is 
encased in nylon taffeta. Rated down to a conservative -5°, the 
Cobra, with 700 g of superdown filling, weighs just 1.5 kg. 

RRP $385 - Ajays' price $325 - save $60! 

Macpac Olympus 

This spacious, twin-vestibule, all-weather, 2-person 
tunnel tent has proved to be secure and stable in ex¬ 
treme conditions. Designed and constructed to last, with 
a fully seam-sealed tub floor and tough yet lightweight 
7075 T9 alloy poles, the Olympus packs down to a 
compact 40 cm x 15 cm and weighs 3.8 kg. 

RRP $715 - Ajays' price $610 
Don't miss out - save $105! 

Ajays has the largest range of walking boots in Melbourne and we're offering 
end-of-line specials on over 100 pairs of various makes and models at 

super bargain prices! 
remember — no joining fee at 
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SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3135 Phone (03) 720 4647 

All offers valid until 31 January 1993 or until sold out. Mail orders welcome. 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 


It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 



TIMBERLINE 2, 4 & 6 



BIKE & HIKE 


TIMBERLITE 



See your local dealer now! 



Eureka! 

For a free catalogue contact 

Johnson Camping, P.O. Box 798, Ryde, NSW 2112. 
Phone (02) 748 0199. Fax (02) 748 0803. 











Aztec 

Versatile dual¬ 
compartment rucksack 
for vigorous walking 
and skiing. 

Capacity: 60-70 litres 


Big volume, dual 
compartments. 
Perfect for extended 
bushwalks. 

Capacity: 75-85 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 


Tyjer 

An Australian 
classic, improved 
and larger. Back 
by popular demand. 
Capacity: 80-90 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 


Just like dothes, Berghaus packs come in different sizes. 
Just like clothes, they fit better that way. 

Toughness [Zf Strength Stability 1^ 

Attributes of your rucksack that you’d rather take for granted. 

The Cyclops II is the strongest, most reliable rucksack 
system available. And that’s not bad considering it’s the 
most comfortable, too! 


Bombproof 

medium-sized 

rucksack for 

multi-day, 

remote-area 

trips. 

Capacity: 65-75 litres 
Back sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 
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